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“ How Du Pont Eliminates Price 
. Bickering on Big Industrial Orders 
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EFFECTIVELY 


DU-PLEX two-compartment ENVELOPES 


CARRY YOUR CATALOG and LETTER TOGETHER 
. they ARRIVE TOGETHER, WITHOUT INCREASED POSTAGE 


Increased returns result because your prospect will not ‘‘cool off’’ while waiting 
for straggling ‘“‘under-separate-cover’’ literature. Sharpen up your mail 
sales tactics by adopting this modern mailing method. It has increased 
business for thousands of wide-awake businesses. It’s economical, too! 
You save ordinary letter envelope and need only one addressing. Use window 
type Du-Plex, and your letter fill-in serves as address. Du-Plex envelopes 
are always delivered or returned to sender. This means many expensive 
catalogs or booklets saved each year. Du-Plex envelopes are made in a wide 
variety of sizes and paper stocks to fill every mailing requirement. Try them 
und profit by their many advantages. ....Send for samples to fit your catalog. 
Sold by Leading Paper Merchants and Printers. 


DU-PLEX 


TWO-COM PARTMENT 2 
ENVELOPES 
DU-PLEX ONVELOPE CORPORATION, 3026 Franklin Blvd., CHICAGO 
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TEN YEARS AGO 
AND TODAY 


Display Advertising 
in 1919 


Total Agate Lines 
The Chicago Daily News............-- 10,386,024 
De RS ko xis eonvsvesees 9,022,461 
I io 5 oki ois eR OS 6,846,699 
The Daily Herald-Examiner............ 4,679,361 
I oii NR a 4,525,635 } 
PT CT TET CCT TS 4,840,113 


Display Advertising 
in 1929 


Total Agate GAIN OVER 
Lines 1919 


The Chicago Daily News... 17,601,993 7,215,969 
The Daily Tribune........ 15,747,650 6,725,189 
The American ........... 13,347,454 6,500,755 
The Daily Herald-Examiner 6,424,865 1,745,504 
We a's Kuh awed whee 4,737,095 211,460 
pS eer eee DIT teh anee 
eS hie FP ee 


First in 1929 by a 
still greater margin 
of leadership 


Figures furnished by the Advertising Record company, an 
NOTE: independent auditebureau, and are for six days only. The 
* Chicago Daily News is not published on Sunday. The Jour- 


nal discontinued and the Times began publication in 1929, 


THE CHICAGO. DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 


Published every Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a 1 in advance. 
Entered as second-class matter lune 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Volume XXI. a 
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Dynamic stimulation of 
sales effort on the part of 
your entire sales group, and 
increased activity in all ter- 
ritories will be produced in 
a minimum period of time 
through the use of the plan 
described in our prospectus. 


The cost incident to a cam- 
paign such as we recom- 
mend is completely ab- 
sorbed by the added profits 
from the sales increase 
which will result from the 
use of our plan. 


This plan is not an experi- 
ment, neither is it a pan- 
acea for all of the problems 
connected with the distri- 
bution of your product. 
However, it is a proved 
plan for stimulating sales; 
proven in use by our clients; 
leaders in the industries with 
which they are identified. 


The suggestions contained 
in our prospectus will be of 
interest to you, and we will 
be glad to send you a copy 
upon receipt of your re- 
quest. 


Sales Promotion Division 


Marshall Pierce 
Company 


29 East Madison St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Detroit Adcraft Club 
Achievement 


Proud indeed can be Detroit of her 
famous Adcraft Club for the excellent pres- 
entation it has made of the data showing 
the last ten years of growth in that doughty 
city. Proud also of the facts that this 
presentation contains. For the records clear- 
ly show that the last decade has done mar- 
vels for Detroit. 

Nearly twice as great in area as it was 
in 1920, it has also enjoyed a marked in- 
crease in population (about 75 per cent). 
Its public school membership has _practi- 
cally doubled in that time, its number of 
building permits, while sharply off since 
the 1923-1926 bonanza, are still markedly 
ahead of those of 1920. In doubling in 
area, it has also doubled its miles of 
streets and sewers. Doubtless to be ex- 
pected, its net bonded debt has gone to 
eight times what it was in 1920, when it 
was almost absurdly small for a city of 
its size. Industrial employment has had a 
marked growth, while post office receipts 
and bank deposits have doubled along with 
bank clearings. The number of telephones 
has jumped to nearly three times the 1919 
figures, while motor car registration has 
gone to almost four times that of 1919. 
The birth rate has been slowly decreas- 
ing, while the death rate per thousand has 
remained practically the same. 

These are but some of the facts derived 
from sixteen pages of bar charts with 
which this book starts its factual presenta- 
tion of Detroit. 

Next comes a portrayal of the ‘‘metro- 
politan area,” which is bounded on the 
south by Trenton, Flat Rock and Rock- 
wood, Michigan, on the west by North- 
ville and Plymouth and on the north by 
Bloomfield Hills and Mt. Clemens. The 
only way that the city doesn’t seem to have 
grown is toward the east, where everyone 
knows lies the Detroit River. And yet a 
peep into Canada, right opposite Detroit, 
would convey the idea that if it couldn't 
grow in that direction, it could at least 
cause some mighty growing pains for 
Windsor, Walkerville and all points north 
and south in Ontario. Having driven over 
this whole section recently, I’m ready to 
confirm the extent of this metropolitan area 
after personal inspection. 

Having first worked the city proper into 
132 small sections or “communities,” the 
book then goes on to give vital statistics 
for these 132 communities. Here in the 
next twenty pages are found population 
for 1925, 1927 and 1929, with percentages 
of change from period to period; the area 
of the section in acres, the number of per- 
sons per acre for the three years, the num- 
bers of independent and chain stores in 
the following groups: groceries, meats, 
bakers, confectioners, drug stores, dry 
goods stores, men’s furnishings stores, com- 
bination dry goods and men’s furnishings, 
hardware, and radio stores, automobile 
showrooms, auto accessory stores, battery 
and tire stores, shoe stores, five-cent, ten- 
cent and $1.00 stores, etc. 

Next come all kinds of breakdowns of 


BY WALTER MANN 


building permits for the first six months 
of 1929 by city sections, followed by post 
office figures, in the affected sections, etc., 
etc. Next we find colored dot maps show- 
ing the density of population of native. 
born whites, Canadians and English (in 
one map) and of Negro, Polish, German, 
Italian and Russian in five others. 

In subsequent reprints of this valuable 
work it might be well to include a city 
street map opposite the 132 section map, 
or perhaps to superimpose a street map in 
another color over the section map on the 
same page. Moreover, in subsequent books 
all charted data should, if possible, be for 
the same period and dates to permit direct 
comparison. This is so nearly done in this 
book that this is less of a criticism than 
it is of general comment. 

Not satisfied with this major achieve- 
ment, the book then announces that this 
breakdown of the city into 132 sections is 
not sufficiently flexible for general use and 
hence is to be followed by a later study 
which divides Detroit into 4,000 blocklike 
sub-sections or zones. Finally there is a 
typical breakdown of one section, together 
with twenty-five pages of data on that sec- 
tion. A remarkable picture of a remark- 
able city, which does the Adcraft Club 
proud! 

The physical makeup of the book shows 
how good a job can be done with a com- 
bination of color printing and zincograph 
process. From its cover, by C. R. Jaquish, 
to its effective inside makeup it is the 
work of skilled technicians. The fifteen 
men making up the Adcraft Club research 
committee are all well known—some local- 
ly, some nationally. With their names be- 
hind it, the book becomes even more au- 
thentic. Copies are available (at $5.00) 
through Harold Hastings, the  secretary- 
manager, c/o the Adcraft Club of Detroit 
in the Francis Palms Building. Large 
working-size reproductions of all maps 
shown are also available at a nominal 
charge. 

The research committee includes: Ralph 
E. Murphy, chairman, advertising manager, 
People’s Outfitting Company; R.  L. 
Whaley, Detroit district office, United 
States Bureau of Foreign Commerce; W. 
M. Brown, advertising counselor; George 
O. Leonard, director of media and research, 
Campbell-Ewald Company; Lyndon O. 
Brown, professor of marketing, University 
of Detroit; Col. Henry H. Burdick, direc- 
tor of advertising, R. L. Polk & Company; 
Charles McMahon, advertising manager, 
First National Bank; R. Ryding, promo- 
tional advertising, J. L. Hudson Company; 
H. J. Kaufmann, director of statistics and 
publication, Detroit Board of Education; 
Walter K. Towers, advertising counselor; 
Arthur Livingston, manager of media and 
research, Brooke, Smith & French, Inc.; C. 
W. Hungerford, advertising manager, 
Michigan Bell Telephone Company; Wil- 
liam R. Ewald, director, travel service de- 
partment, Campbell-Ewald Company; Har- 
old M. Hastings, secretary-manager, Ad- 
craft Club of Detroit; and A. Heath On- 
thank, marketing division, International 
Magazine Company. 
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Significant News 


@ @ e@ Current national advertising expenditures are 
at a rate of 9.7 per cent greater than in the corresponding 
period of 1929, according to returns received from 164 
companies by the Association of National Advertisers. 
When early in December the association asked for esti- 
mates, an increase of 11 per cent was indicated for this 
year. The present report, dealing with advertising actually 
under way, comes from a smaller number—the total 
amount covered being $113,000,000 against $206,000,000 
in the estimates. But because it is concerned with facts it 
is the more significant. The same companies report on 
comparative sales as follows: increase, 38 per cent; no 
change, 32 per cent; decrease, 30 per cent. 


e e@ e Pierce-Arrow under Studebaker shows a strik- 
ing comeback in its earning statement for 1929: sales, 
$27,963,000, a gain of 43.8 per cent; net profits, $2,566,- 
000 compared with a deficit of $1,293,025. 


e @ e Now that steel prices have begun to firm up 
with production holding at 80 per cent of capacity, 
one of the nastiest bits of wreckage from the recent storm 
has passed into the limbo of unpleasant reminiscence. 


@ @ e@ The farmer, for once, seems to have escaped 
being the goat in this year’s wheat liquidation. He had 
the benefit of the Farm Board buying for cooperatives at 
fixed prices. But generally he looked out for himself by 
unloading as soon as he could, leaving the speculators and 
millers to carry the load. They are said to have taken a 
loss of $100,000,000 at late February prices while only a 
fifth of that loss was the farmer’s share. 


e e e After looking things over and observing that 
the skies are clearing, Kraft-Phoenix Cheese announces for 
this year an advertising appropriation of $2,825,000, of 
which the thousands are for foreign sales promotion. This 
is an increase over last year of 100 per cent, partly ac- 
counted for by a new product. 


@ @ @ Passenger automobile production in January 
was 235,000 cars, a gain over December of 144,000 cats. 
The step-up in this period a year ago was 142,000 cars, 
from 205,000 to 347,000. Truck output rose from 27,000 
in December to 38,000 in January. Ford accounted for 
37 per cent of the passenger cars in January, Chevrolet 
for 26 per cent, both showing very large gains over De- 
cember. Packard, Pierce-Arrow, Studebaker and Cord had 
good increases in the period. The outlook is not yet quite 
clear, but the trend, all things considered, is encouraging. 


@ @ © The proposed Vacuum Oil-Standard Oil of 
New York merger is likely to start a booming of guns in 
the Senate. The Supreme Court set these companies apart. 
But later judicial opinion has held that component parts 
of the dissolved Standard Oil Trust enjoy all the privi- 
leges (including presumably the right to merge again) 
which other companies enjoy. A formal case, instituted by 
the Attorney General, will determine the matter. 


@ @ e@ In one respect the case is similar to that of 
the meat packers in asking modification of the decree lim- 


iting their operation on the ground that chain store de- 
velopments have altered basic conditions since the decree 
was issued. Since Standard Oil Trust was dissolved, Shell 
units, subsidiaries of Royal Dutch, have covered the mid- 
section belt of this country from coast to coast. Vacuum- 
Socony would confront them with a concern of their own 
scope. 


@ @ e Sears, Roebuck has completed its expansion 
program for the time being and intends to devote this 
year to consolidating its gains. This, we should say, is 
decidedly significant. 


@ @ eo Judge Knox, of the U. S. District Court (New 
York), directs the manufacturers of Inhalex, shortened to 
Halex, in the hope of avoiding judicial reproof, to stop 
copying Vapex in name, packing and directions to users. 
He thinks Vapex has a right to legal protection of its good 
will, represented by a sale of 1,500,000 bottles in the first 
eleven months of 1929, built up by steady advertising. He 
adds, however, that if Vapex says too much about its ger- 
micidal value this sanctuary will be withdrawn. 


@ e@ e A few weeks ago a Department of Commerce 
spokesman was warning food manufacturers to let up on 
their everlasting talk about vitamins as health-builders. To 
even things up a Department of Agriculture chemist is out 
this week with a ten-year study of the subject which tells 
of locating vitamins in 160 different foodstuffs and re- 
counts their adventures in canning, dehydration, storage 
and cooking. 


@ e@ e The International Aircraft Exhibition, closed 
last week, reports sales of $3,000,000 and a determination 
on the part of the producers to push sales on decreased 
price levels. The next jog for the industry will come 
from the U. S. Chamber of Commerce committee on aero- 
nautics which met this week to consider uniform state 
legislation for locomotion in the air. 


@ e@ e The California supreme court has been called 
upon to decide whether a lawyer may advertise in that 
state and maintain standing in his profession. A mem- 
ber of the San Francisco bar tried the experiment, was 
suspended for ninety days, and has taken the issue to the 
courts. 


@ e e A Paris women’s wear house has ordered sev- 
eral thousand pounds of ostrich feathers in South America, 
the largest order received since the Great War. Another 
hint of an industry’s revival at the magic touch of fashion. 


e@ e e Carl Williams, of the Farm Board, is warning 
the Southern farmers that if they do not make a 6,000,000 
acre cut in their cotton fields they are likely to see cotton at 
ten cents a pound or lower, and mustn't look to the board 
to take care of an unwieldy surplus. 


@ e@ o An eighty-car-a-day Ford plant was opened 
tnis week in Constantinople. All’s fish that comes to 
Henry’s net. 
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HE problem of procuring large- 

volume orders without sacrific- 

ing profits to unreasonable com- 

petition is both general and 
acute in the paint industry. Large 
manufacturing plants and institutions 
that require thousands of gallons of 
paint each season are likely to shop 
closely as to price, and the selling 
practices of some paint manufacturers 
have encouraged them to do so. The 
producers, like many manufacturers in 
other lines, have been bidding against 
each other on large orders for a num- 
ber of years, and there is little doubt 
that the majority of them have te- 
sorted to price cutting to a point of 
sacrificing profits and, in numerous in- 
stances, sustaining losses. 

For about five years, however, the 
Du Pont Prescription Paint Service 
has largely solved this problem for E. 
I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company. 
When this service was started the com- 
pany faced a condition that was par- 
ticularly discouraging. Despite many 
years of advertising and merchandising 
paints of high quality, the company 
was somewhat baffled by the general 
tendency of industrial buyers to class 
Du Pont’s with all other grades of 
paint, and to buy solely on price. This 
practice not only tended to lower the 
quality of a large part of the volume 
of the paint industry, but also to result 
in the demoralization that inevitably 
follows cut-price competition in any 
line. 

The company found that the large 


A big plant like this one may need twenty-five different kinds of paint to achieve the best protection for 
the equipment and the best lighting. The DuPont engineers make a complete survey to determine the 


best paint for each purpose. 


» How DuPont 


JAMES 
TRUE 


industrial plents of the country were 
buying millions of gallons of paint a 
year that was not suitable for their 
purposes. While they were apparently 
saving a small percentage of their 
paint costs, because of improper paint- 
ing they were eventually losing large 
amounts of money in deterioration of 
equipment, improper lighting, and the 
cost of larger quantities of some 
cheaper grades that do not cover as 
well as paints of better quality. 
While the company emphasizes the 
fact that there is no cure-all paint, it 
has proved that there is such a wide 
variety of characteristics in the differ- 
ent kinds that scientific selection offers 
many opportunities for economy and 
better protection. Not only do metal, 
wood, concrete, stone and plaster de- 
mand different treatment of surfaces 
to provide the best protection, but 
peculiar conditions must be overcome 
with special materials. Atmosphere, 
acid fumes, grease, soot, extreme heat 


and cold, dampness and wear, all mug 
5 


be considered in furnishing the mo 
economical paint service. 
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Big Industrial 


Obviously, the factory superintend- 
ent or chemist who has studied these 
conditions is the infrequent exception. 
Such men are usually very busy with 
the problems of the production of 
their plants, and have neither the time 
nor the inclination for the research 
and scientific testing necessary to as- 
sure the purchase of proper paints. 
Yet they know that the right paint in 
the proper place is the secret of paint- 
ing for economical first cost and up- 
keep. 

The purpose of the Du Pont serv- 
ice, therefore, is to give large indus- 
trial plants and other organizations an 
opportunity to select the most ¢co- 
nomical and satisfactory paints for 
their wide variety of purposes. The 
plan is successful because it benefits 
both buyers and the company. It fur- 
nishes an economical and helpful serv- 
ice to large plants and institutions, 
and it lifts a large part of the Du 
Pont volume above the demoralizing 
and profitless competition of price- 
cutting. 

In discussing the plan recently, Roy 


C. Sheeler, assistant manager of the 
prescription paint department, who 
has had much to do with the develop- 
ment of the service, said that while 
the idea is not entirely new, the adap- 
tation of it by Du Pont has several 
radical and important phases. 

“Our first experience,” he continu- 
ed, ‘was in large textile and other 
plants in New England, where paint 
is used largely for protection. These 
plants were in the habit of buying 
paint on the price-a-gallon basis, and 
we knew they were using a great deal 
of material unsuited for their pur- 
poses. There had been numerous at- 
tempts with abbreviated methods and 
rule-of-thumb methods to determine 
their requirements, and with some en- 
couraging results. Du Pont realized 
that these attempts were inadequate, 
although they indicated what might 
be accomplished. Therefore, the com- 
pany determined to exhaust every 
means at its disposal to investigate 
and analyze scientifically the needs of 
large plants of all kinds and as ac- 
curately recommend paints that are 
best suited for every purpose. 


Du Pont chemical and research labora- 
tories, conceded to be the most com- 
plete in our field, and we do our best 
to solve the problem. 

“Our engineer's report is more than 
a collection of scientific and other 
data. It is not a mere specification for 
one repainting job nor a one-year out- 
line. It is a carefully planned work- 
ing schedule, a scientific system of 
painting an entire plant on which 
those who are responsible for main- 
tenance can standardize for many 
years. 


“On this schedule all items such | 


as doors, trim, floors, walls, piping, 
machinery and so forth are separately 
listed with recommendations for the 
proper paint. This information is co- 
ordinated and indexed for quick ref- 
erence in a bound book, and serves as 
an ‘encyclopedia’ for all of the paint 
uses of the plant as long as conditions 
remain the same. Included, also, are 
complete data on the scientific identi- 
fication of piping systems, safe and 
extra valuable materials, dangerous 
materials and the like, with recom- 
mendations as to reducing condensa- 


These in- 


ferent paint prescriptions. 
clude the proper paints for first and 
second coats for the various purposes 


analyzed, with detailed directions. 
Whenever colors are required they are 
illustrated by samples. 

“We have eleven salesmen in our 
prescription department,” Mr. Sheeler 
said, ‘‘and their experience proves the 
value of the service as a selling fac- 
tor, an indispensable factor in elimi- 
nating cut-price competition.  Fre- 
quently the evidence provided by a re- 
port is sufficient to convince factory 
officials that they cannot find the best 
goods for their purposes in a scramble 
for prices, and that their buying prac- 
tices are losing money for them, so 
far as paint is concerned. 

“A further selling influence of the 
report is the fact that it recommends 
our products solely on a basis of suit- 
ability and irrespective of price. Not 
infrequently a paint is prescribed as 
best that costs less than the paint last 
used for some purpose. This shows 
that we are not using the service to 
get the highest prices, and it unfail- 
ingly creates confidence. 


Eliminates Price Bickering on 


Orders 


“From this beginning we have de- 
veloped a service that begins with the 
call of an engineer, arranged for by 
one of our salesmen, at the plant to 
be reported on. He examines all of 
the buildings and equipment, and 
studies the type of work done in each 
department until he understands all 
manufacturing conditions and _proc- 
esses. 

“In every instance the engineer 
makes a personal survey of the various 
departments of the plant and asks such 
questions of foremen and superintend- 
ents as are necessary to assure his un- 
derstanding of exact conditions. Room 
by room, he records the conditions of 
atmosphere, extremes of temperaure, 
acid or other fumes and all other fac- 
tors that should be considered. 

“For years our engineers have been 
studying the industrial uses of paints, 
and it is now very seldom that any- 
thing outside of their experience is en- 
countered. But when new conditions 
are found a complete analysis of them 
Is made, and our department then 
avails itself of the cooperation of the 


The paint division of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Company offers to large-volume industrial pros- 
pects a “Prescription Paint Service” which has gone 
far to keep their selling above the free-for-all price- 
slashing which frequently takes place when com- 
petitors are bidding for big jobs. How this service 
is conducted is explained in detail in this article. 


tion and painting radiators for eff- 
ciency.” 

As an example of hundreds of re- 
ports, Mr. Sheeler referred to one re- 
cently made from an engineer's an- 
alysis of a large Pennsylvania manu- 
facturing plant. Not only does this 
report contain all of the scientific data 
already outlined, but its introduction 
presents brief and pertinent discussions 
of the major functions performed by 
painting. Instructions for using the 
report are also furnished, and detailed 
information is given for the proper 
treatment of surfaces and the applica- 
tion of paint, since much upkeep 
painting is done by inexperienced 
men. 

This report contains twenty-five dif- 
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Furthermore, the report appeals 
particularly to technically trained buy- 
ers. It eliminates guesswork and re- 
duces the buying of paint to a simple, 
scientific plan that is economical and 
practicable. Frequently, when prices 
are compared, our estimates of quanti- 
ties required show that it will cost 
less to use the paint recommended 
than it will to apply a much cheaper 
product, for the reason that the pre- 
scribed goods cover much better. 
Then, in the matter of total cost for a 
year’s painting, our salesmen are usu- 
ally able to demonstrate with a report 
that the best paint for every purpose 
is cheaper in dollars and cents than 
goods bought on a price basis with 

(Continued on page 412) 
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| __ Guaranteed permanent fit 


Cluett, Peabody & Company have found a strong new selling point for exploitation in their 
advertising, in the fact that their shirts are now guaranteed against shrinkage. Dealers are 2 
making the most of this point in their tie-up promotion. 


More Advertising, Fewer Outlets 
Help Cluett, Peabody to Expand 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


ORE advertising, fewer and 

better outlets, closer con- 

tact with the trade, simpli- 

fication of lines, and in- 
creased emphasis on those which sell 
in quantity, are some of the things 
responsible for greatly increased shirt 
bookings for 1930 of Cluett, Peabody 
& Company. 

These developments have been 
backed by better products and by a 
new shrinking process which enables 
a shirt manufacturer to guarantee the 
permanent fit of his product. 

Together they represent an entirely 
new way of doing things. They re- 
sult, however, more from a new point 
of view than a new policy. They 
cover all phases of the company’s ac- 
tivities—manufacturing, selling and 
advertising—but the new point of 
view, and many results already attrib- 
uted to it, are due to the fact that 
the sales department is directing its 
policies and its expansion program. 

Cluett, Peabody has been making 
haberdashery at Troy, New York, for 
seventy-nine years. It perhaps gained 


its greatest fame as the maker of 
Arrow collars. For many years the 
‘Arrow Collar Man” has been one of 
the best-known advertising characters. 
He is a sort of personification of good 
appearance. 

Today, however, the wares he dis- 
plays are more varied. Without im- 
pairing his dignity, or his appearance, 
he has taken his coat off to show not 
only his collar but his shirt. He also 
displays, on occasion, underwear and 
handkerchiefs. The most of his ef- 
forts, however, are devoted to shirts, 
which now constitute the greater part 
of the company’s business. 

This change, as well as other 
changes mentioned, is the result of 
the efforts of the company to keep, 
not only abreast, but ahead of the 
public taste in wearing apparel. 

In all its history, Cluett, Peabody 
has been a factory-controlled concern. 
During most of this time its prob- 
lems have been primarily of manu- 
facturing—of making increasingly bet- 
ter products for its customers and of 
stepping up production to keep pace 
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with demand. The bulk of its busi- 
ness had come through the sale of 
collars. In the first twenty years of 
the century the company advertised 
these collars widely, and dominated 
the market. Sales rose to more than 
$30,000,000 a year and profits to 
more than $5,000,000. Factories 
were kept busy supplying the demand 
which the Arrow Collar Man had cre- 
ated. 

Then, about ten years ago, condi- 
tions changed. Competition became 
more intensive. With the increasing 
popularity of collar-attached shirts, the 
separate white collar business began to 
wane. Cluett, Peabody had been mak- 
ing shirts for some time. It met this 
new competition by pushing them— 
both with collar-to-match and, collar at- 
tached—harder than before, until shirt 
sales now constitute 60 per cent of its 
entire business. It also introduced 
handkerchiefs and underwear. 

The new policy was effective. Last 
year Cluett, Peabody sold 1,500,000 of 
one of its mew shirts, the Trump. 
When, last July, the company elected 
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a new president, C. R. Palmer, sev- 
eral new developments were initiated. 
Although Mr. Palmer had been with 
the company for twenty years, and 
had held several responsible positions, 
he was essentially a sales executive. 
Starting as a “‘house salesman,” he had 
been a branch manager and regional 
sales director in several localities, and 
finally general sales manager. 

One of Mr. Palmet’s first steps was 
to move his headquarters from Troy 
to New York City. “It seemed to 
me,” he told SALES MANAGEMENT in 
an interview, ‘‘that the chief executive 
of a business does not belong at the 
factory. His job nowadays is primari- 
ly to find the best markets for the 
products his company has to sell. I 
wanted, personally, to meet more of 
the large buyers and prospects for our 
products. There is no better place to 
find them than in the New York mar- 
ket. 

“Our second step,” Mr. Palmer 
continued, ‘‘was an intentional reduc- 
tion in the number of our outlets. 
Selling direct to some 40,000 retailers 
with a force of 200 salesmen, operat- 
ing from twelve branches, we realized 
there were many retailers whose busi- 
ness was too small to justify personal 
calls. On the other hand, we started 
to go after the larger stores on a more 
intensive scale. In the last eight 
months, we have added hundreds of 
these. 

“Our factory cooperated by turning 
out products which sold in quantity. 


ence haberdashers to stock our line. 

“Although we do not participate in 
cooperative advertising, we do supply 
dealers with electros, and on occasion 
write copy for them. We also en- 
courage them to time their local ad- 
vertising to take advantage of our 
magazine advertising. 

“Back of all these developments, 
however, are several distinct improve- 
ments in our products themselves. 
The most noted of these is the San- 
forized process which we patented 
last November, and which enables us 
to guarantee, for permanent fit, the 
portion of our line so treated. 

“The whole process in the finish- 
ing of cloth tends to stretch the fab- 
ric lengthwise. The cloth is run on 
pulleys all over the finishing plants, 
and from one floor to another—a sin- 
gle piece of cotton being as much as 
fourteen miles long. By the time it 
has been transformed into a shirt, it 
is stretched considerably beyond its 
original proportions. The result is 
that as a shirt is washed, it ‘returns to 
normalcy.’ After a few washings 
neckbands tighten, cuffs creep up, and 
shirt-tails get shorter and shorter. To 
overcome this difficulty, we devised a 
mechanical process which counteracts 
the lengthwise pull of all the other 
factory operations with a_ sidewise 
pull. The result is that the fabric is 
automatically brought back to its 
natural length. Because of this proc- 
ess we are able, for the first time, to 
advertise ‘permanent fit guaranteed.’ 


Facing declining sales and profits on the line they 
had specialized in for years—men’s collars—Cluett, 
Peabody & Company staged a comeback through 
some radical changes in manufacturing and selling 
policies. Important among the changes made were 
the addition of new lines—shirts, underwear, etc.— 
and the elimination of unprofitable dealer accounts. 


A Trump shirt in colors is appearing 
this year for the first time. In color, 
it sells at $2.15 as against $1.95 in 
white. We are also introducing Ara- 
bond, a new broadcloth shirt in blend- 
ed colors, to sell at $2.85 or three for 
$8.00. 

“The third step was to increase our 
advertising program. Because we feel 
our products can be shown best in 
color, we use magazines, street cars, 
subways and elevated railways and 
posters. We believe these media 
and personal contact—backed, of 
Course, by products for which there is 
fapid turnover—are sufficient to influ- 


“This process has an additional ad- 
vantage over water shrinkage, which 
consists of a number of washings be- 
fore the goods are marketed, because 
it does not destroy the lustre. On 
each of our Sanforized shirts now ap- 
pears the pre-shrunk label. 

“The chief type of outlets on which 
we are now concentrating are men’s 
clothing stores, the better specialty 
shops and the department stores. In 
the last eight months we have added 
a number of these—introducing our 
shirts successfully against, and, in 
some cases, supplanting private brands. 
One dealer recently reported to me 


that his store turned over his Trump 
stock twenty-one times in six months. 

“We have prepared a schedule of 
our advertising for dealers (it is ap- 
pearing in one or another of the 
larger national publications almost 
every week of the year), which will 
enable them to tie-in their own ad- 
vertising with ours. Many of them 
are now doing this—in newspapers as 
well as in displays. 

“Our campaign is devoted primarily 
to shirts, but collars are also men- 
tioned in each advertisement. The 
result of these policies is that the Ar- 
row Man has become quite as success- 
ful in the shirt business as he used to 
be in collars. The new way of doing 
things at Cluett, Peabody should re- 
sult in a substantial increase in sales 
this year. 

“We do not operate on a sales 
quota basis, and I do not care to make 
predictions as to our volume in 1930. 
In the textile business a prophet is 
very much without honor. We have, 
however, budgeted our production on 
a larger scale than ever before, and 
we believe that our sales will more 
than keep abreast of it.” 


Canada and Australia 
Seek Sales Honors 


in Stearns Contest 


A sales contest which embraces the 
entire organization of the Frederick 
Stearns Company, Detroit, arose out 
of the annual Stearns-Canada conven- 
tion, in December. 

The contest began with an address 
there by Earl Warner, second vice- 
president and treasurer. He pointed 
out that the salesmen of Stearns-Aus- 
tralia outdid the Canadians by $10,- 
000 in 1928 and threatened to beat 
that record in 1929. “You have 
9,000,000 people in your country; 
Australia has only 7,000,000. Is 
Stearns-Canada going to have Aus- 
tralia beat it again in 1930?” 

Out of this question came a challenge 
from the Canadian salesmen to the 
Australian salesmen, and thus began 
the contest, for the Australians an- 
swered that not only were they willing 
to take on the Canadians, but also 
challenged the Stearns domestic sales 
division. 

The domestic division forwarded the 
Australian challenge on to the Nyal 
Company, a Stearns subsidiary, who 
also expressed willingness to join in 
the war for sales volume. 

The contest will continue through 
1930 and the division showing the 
largest percentage of increase in net 
shipments will win a large trophy for 
office adornment. 
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[VE national advertisers, two local advertisers, 

six advertising agencies, the United States De- 

partment of Commerce, and the dean of Amer- 

ican publishers—Cyrus H. K. Curtis—were an- 
nounced today as the winners of the Harvard Adver- 
tising Awards for 1929. 

Mr. Curtis is given the gold medal for ‘“‘distin- 
guished individual services to advertising.” 

The most distinguished individual advertisements 
—the awards for which are $1,000 each—are: “‘Let’s 
Go to Work” by Erwin, Wasey & Company, New 
York, for text; “The Smoke Marks Paul Revere’s 
Foundry,” by Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., New York, 
on behalf of the Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., for 
typography; an illustration of silk hats for Weber 
& Heilbroner, men’s clothing stores, New York, 
planned by Silas Spitzer, advertising manager, and 
photographed by Anton Bruehl, for illustration; and 
“The Cry That Will Wake Any Mother,” prepared 
by N. W. Ayer & Son, New York, for E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, for headline. 

Four awards of $2,000 each are awarded for cam- 
paigns to: Armstrong Cork Company (Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.) for the best national 
campaign; Northern States Power Company, Minne- 
apolis, local campaign; Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, (Fuller & 
Smith), institutional; and Graybar Electric Company 
(Newell-Emmett Company), industrial. 

An award of $2,000 also goes to Paul W. Stewart 
of the United States Department of Commerce, for 
the Market Data Hand Book of the United States, 
ptepared last year under his direction, which the jury 


of award believed to represent the “advertising re- 
search of the year,” “conspicuous in furthering the 
knowledge and science of advertising.” 

The Harvard Advertising Awards were founded in 
1923 by Edward W. Bok, for thirty years editor of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, who died last January. 

A sketch of Mr. Curtis appears on page 402. 
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Henry R. Sutphen 


IFTEEN years ago most of the 

problems of moment in the 
Pecess of the Elco works 

of the Electric Boat Company 
centered around production. Ninety 
per cent of the motor yachts and 
cruisers we were making were custom- 
built. Our customer list read like a 
social register. We had no sales 
problems because we had no sales 
organization. Our customers came to 
the factory in Bayonne. That is, 
when they came, they did. 

In the off season, which was, no 
less, late summer and fall and winter, 
we had to lay workmen off right and 
left. The plant was almost closed 
down for weeks at a time. But, then, 
in the spring more customers would 
bob up than we knew what to do 
with. And we might have to turn 
some of them away. But these con- 
ditions created problems of production 
rather than of sales. Sales we could 
do nothing about. It was like when 
the fish aren’t biting. 

Now production is the least of our 
worries. Responsible for this trans- 
formation is the success we have had 
in recent years in creating a demand 
for standard-built boats. The situa- 
tion is now reversed. Ninety per 


cent of the Elco output is of standard 


What Happened 
When We Began 
to Feature 


Standard Models 


BY HENRY R. SUTPHEN 


Vice-President, Electric Boat Company, Bayonne, New Jersey 


The Electric Boat Company had always built cus- 
tom-model boats to the order of their highly dis- 
criminating buyers. But they had all sorts of pro- 
duction difficulties, and there was either a feast or 
a famine of business. Then they decided to create a 
real sales department and push a line of standard 
models. What happened is explained in this article. 


design. If Mr. Jones of Miami turns 
out to be a poor prospect for a boat 
of such design we can quite likely sell 
it to Mr. Smith of the same city, and 
in the off season at Miami the de- 
mand is brisk at East Port. 

This expansion of our market has 
created a new set of worries, to be 
sure. We are face to face with all 
the implications of sales and market- 
ing in the modern sense. Our worries 
are where our customers are rather 
than at Bayonne. But these are wor- 
ries that we can do something about. 
That was not so with our worries of 
“production.” Under such circum- 
stances as the recent Wall Street 
debacle we would probably have had 
to lay off hands at the Elco works 
immediately in the old days. In 
November, 1929, that was not neces- 
sary. 

And these standard-built cruisers 
and yachts sell at prices ranging up 
to $30,000. The lowest-priced model 
sells for more than $3,000. The best- 
selling model is priced at about 
$5,000. And next to this the most 
popular models are in the $10,000 
and $20,000 classes. 

But the difficulties in creating a 
market for motor craft as large as 
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those manufactured by Elco were far 
greater than those implied by these 
rather high-price ranges. A wealth 
of tradition has grown up about 
yachting and boating. Interesting 
and picturesque as much of it 1s, it 
abounds in all sorts of odd concep- 
tions which have no basis in fact at 
all. Boats take on a personal quality. 
The boat which brings its owner safely 
through some trying adventure often 
wins a regard from him as tinctured 
with sentiment as that which he has 
for his best friend. 

Furthermore, every boat in a sense 
is a compromise. In proportion as 
the living quarters are elaborate and 
commodious, the power plant must be 
reduced, speed sacrificed, and so on. 
Many things may be done to a boat 
and it will still continue to float, and 
in some manner be navigable. Men 
who are on familiar terms with boats 
are likely to have ideas about them, 
which these possibilities of compro- 
mise, in the construction of anything 
that floats, have fostered, and have 
permitted them to develop in a highly 
individual manner. 

Ever since the coming of the gas 
engine we have been working toward 
standardization of our product. But 
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fully as much as the cost of sizable 
boats, such as Elco makes, it was this 
ingrained individualistic attitude of 
the breed of yachtsmen and such 
which kept our business mainly on a 
custom-built basis for the first ten 
years Of SO of its existence, and even 
after that. We couldn't talk price to 
them convincingly. Most of them had 
sufficient means so that price was of 
secondary consideration. Wha we 
did do was to talk superior perform- 
ance. We told them that a boat of 
standard design is a product, not of 
a day, but of years, not of the experi- 
ence of one individual, but of many. 

But to get the whole picture it is 
necessary to go back into the com- 
pany’s history somewhat. In 1892 
the Electric Boat Company was mak- 
ing electric motor launches. A breath- 
less cruise in one of our motor 
launches was included in the thrills 
available to visitors to the World’s 
Fair of that year. Then the gas en- 
gine came along. We installed it in 
our boats even before it was adopted 
by the automobile. It made possible 
the motor yacht. We developed one 
excellent standardized model to test 
the possibilities in this direction, the 
Elco Cruisette, at $5,000. A fair 
demand developed for it and subse- 
quently it became our best-selling 
model. But while R. E. Olds, Henry 
Ford, et al., were finding a market for 
standardized automobiles that enabled 
them to step up production from 
dozens to hundreds, to thousands and 
hundreds of thousands, the motor 
yacht business continued to remain 
mainly one of catering to individual 
tastes. 


The war came along and in 1915 
we undertook to make ‘‘submarine 
chasers,” or ‘““M. L.” boats, as they 
were officially called, for the British 
Government. Before we were done 
we had geared up production to more 
than one a day. The exact figures 
were 550 in 488 days. This pertorm- 
ance provided a convincing demonstra- 
tion of the advantages and economies 
of quantity production. But we did 
not put to a full test the advantages 
of making and marketing standard- 
built boats until some five years ago. 
In the meantime a condition of con- 
gestion in city traffic and on the main 
motor highways had developed. That 
gave us a good talking point for 
arousing an interest in yatching in a 
public accustomed by the automobile 
to week-ending away from the city, 
but increasingly annoyed by traffic 
congestion. 


Our Talking Points 


Our experience in building ‘M. 
L.”’ boats, the Elco Cruisette and a 
large number of motor lifeboats of 
standard design for the Coast Guard 
had developed sales arguments for the 
standardized product which we knew 
would hold water. If we couldn't 
talk price, we could at least talk “boat 
value per dollar.” That is, we could 
convincingly demonstrate to a prospect 
that, regardless of the amount of 
money he planned to expend, an Elco 
model of standard design would net 
him greater boat value. We could 
say from experience that by splitting 
up the construction operations, such 
as laying the keel and so on, we had 
developed skilled specialists, each one 


About five years ago, determined to secure general distribution, we opened our Park Avenue showroom, Port Elco. 


able to perform his own part of the 
work with more skill than any one 
man who has to perform many opera- 
tions, and these never quite the same, 
can possibly attain. 

About five years ago we struck out, 
determined to secure general distribu- 
tion. We rented a showroom, Port 
Elco, as we called it, on Park Avenue 
in New York. A sales manager with 
an adequate force of salesmen under 
him was placed in charge. The ad- 
vertising that we had been doing in 
the yachting and boating publications 
was increased. A_ proportionately 
greater amount of mail advertising 
was done. Both in advertising and 
sales presentations emphasis was 
placed on the advantages in getting 
away from crowded highways and 
congested traffic. 

Not only do boat owners have 
ideas about such matters as lines and 
arrangement of quarters, but, far more 
than do the owners of automobiles 
and most other mechanical con- 
trivances, they are technically minded. 
This is evidenced by the trade or class 
publications that cover the field. The 
same ones go to the makers of boats 
that go to the users of them. Under 
such circumstances we naturally had 
to select salesmen who knew a great 
deal about boats. But in keeping 
with our policy of selling, rather than 
our former practice of merely carry- 
ing on negotiations after customers 
had come to us, we selected men who 
knew boats and were real salesmen as 
well. 

Formerly it was taken for granted 
that a prospective purchaser knew 
(Continued on page 420) 


What’s What 
about Every 


Customer 


BY J. FF. KERWIN 


Easily adaptable to other types of busi- 
ness is the sales record system developed 
by Mathews Industries, Inc., to keep 
tab on the activities of their salesmen. 


SALES control plan simple 

both in construction and in 

Operation, yet more effective 

than some more complicated 
and elaborate systems, is being em- 
ployed by Mathews Industries, Inc., 
Detroit, and could readily be adapted 
by other sales organizations. 

The plan is used for keeping tab 
both on salesmen and on customers. 
It enables R. J. Sherman, sales man- 
ager, who developed it, to learn 
almost instantly whether a_ given 
salesman is calling regularly on all 
his customers and prospects, and, if 
not, which ones he is neglecting; 
whether customers in a given territory 
are buying as frequently as usual, and, 
if not, which ones have not bought 
recently, and, in a general way, which 
customers do or do not buy a given 
line. 

All this is revealed at a glance. A 


little closer study reveals just about all 
any sales manager needs to know 
about a given customer and a great 
deal of essential information concern- 
ing any given prospect. 

Only three forms are used in the 
operation of the plan and only one of 
these is kept in the office. This letter 
form is a master card or folder, very 
similar to folders used in filing cab- 
inets except for the ruling and print- 
ing on one side. It is twelve by 
eighteen inches in size and is folded 
once slightly below the middle, print- 
ed side in, to leave two lines of 
printing visible at the top when it is 
filed on edge in a filing cabinet 
drawer. 

This organization sells chiefly to 
operators of large dairies and ice cream 
plants and a line down the center of 
the card separates the two classes of 

(Continued on page 422) 
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R. J. Sherman 


The trouble with most —* sales 

record systems is that they involve 

too much red tape and cost too much 

to keep u Here’s one that gives 

all the pes ond at a glance and 
is astonishingly simple. 
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of the WORLD. 


Into the test tube which is shaped like 


the world, one drops a certain adver- 


tising reagent. Perhaps the liquid which 


is the people remains clear, untroubled, 


unchanged. The formula is modified — 


TR lideh lobed dels clasts behadas | 


varied here, varied there—until into 
the bottom of the tube slowly sinks 


the fine gold of results. 


The more experienced an advertising 
man is, the better his judgment—but the 
more he wants facts to rest that judg- 
ment on. Steadying the art of adver- 
tising with scientific research has gained 
those sales results for our clients which 


landmark our progress. 


THE H-K:-McCANN_ 


ADVERTISING @ New York 
Cleveland 
Chicago 


San Francisco 


Denver 
Seattle 
Los Angeles 


Toronto 
Montreal 
London 


Paris 
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Chrysler has a large assembly plant at Antwerp, 
along the quay. From this point, cars are dis- 
tributed all over Europe. 


Photo by 
Ewing Galloway 


Where the Branch Factory Fits 


into the Overseas Sales Plan 


ERTAIN labor leaders are 

“viewing with alarm” the num- 

ber of American factories 

abroad. They see in this an at- 
tempt to produce American goods in 
low wage countries and then ship 
them to the United States. 

Whenever American factories are 
established abroad it is safe to say that 
it is usually for the purpose of in- 
creasing foreign sales, not reducing 
costs for the home market. 

Ford’s decision to make Fordsons 
only in Ireland is an exception, but 
apparently partly predicated on the 
fact that the American market now 
leans toward a heavier tractor than the 
Fordson. Anyway our tractor exports 
for this year have been at the rate of 
$61,000,000, a gain of over $13,000,- 
000 over last year. Such tractor im- 
ports as we have are not even listed 
separately and are buried in an inclu- 
sive item of only $7,500,000. 

Cheap labor is not necessarily the 
most economic. Far greater effective 
economies overseas may come from 
manufacture or assembly, overseas, 
from reduced duties, freight and han- 
dling charges. 

American factories abroad work the 
spots where business for those Amer- 
ican products is particularly good. 
Shipments from one overseas country 
to another on the part of these fac- 
tories are comparatively limited. 

Great Britain has been the great 


One of a series of articles 


BY FRANKLIN 
JOHNSTON 


For the service of sales ex- 
ecutive subscribers who need 
information about overseas 
markets, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT has set up an Export 
Data Bureau which will 
answer inquiries without 
charge. Market data fur- 
nished through these chan- 
nels is authentic and up to 
date. Two to three weeks 
are necessary for answering. 


habitat of American-owned factories. 
Now Great Britain was free trade be- 
fore the War so it was not a question 
of saving duties. Great Britain has 
always been our largest single market. 
(Our chief competitors are always our 
best markets. That is a paradox that 
propagandists never understand). 
Great Britain’s patent law, calling 
for working the patent there after a 
certain number of years, also helped. 
When branch factories are estab- 
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lished in England their original am- 
bitions are often greater than experi- 
ence justifies. 

One of the best-known American 
haberdashery lines has a factory in 
England and assigned the entire Brit- 
ish Empire to the British factory. But 
the home company had to take the 
Australian territory over again. For 
the Australians prefer to pay 20 per 
cent higher for the American article 
—the British factory had the benefit 
of a 20 per cent preferential tariff— 
because the American factory is quick- 
er at keeping up with the styles. 

In another case an American con- 
cern, one of the six best sellers in its 
line, has a branch factory in Great 
Britain. The distributor in Spain com- 
plained vigorously to me of having to 
deal with the branch instead of head- 
quarters. The factory, I learned re- 
cently, has changed its policy and met 
the views of the Spanish distributors 
—who happened to be English, by the 
way, showing that it was not mere 
prejudice. 

The reason Germany is now the site 
of so many new American factories is 
not because of a plot to flood the 
United States with cheap labor goods, 
but because Germany is one of the 
most important markets for American 
goods just now. 

There is one outstanding case in 
builders’ hardware, where an Ameti- 

(Continued on page 414) 
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THE FINAL PUNCH fig 
IS WHAT MAKES IT fa 
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The knockout punch that clinches a champion’s rep- ing Multigraph campaigns for a lot of things—to get 
utation occupies but a split second of time. It window trims displayed, to promote dealer coopera- 


represents a trivial fraction of the total effort put into tion, to broadcast timely information while it’s fresh, 

the bout. Yet it makes the difference between a to carry out a hundred and one important details of 

mild or doubtful success and a real victory. mass selling that nothing but a Multigraph can 
Multigraph follow-up is a lot like that. Its cost is handle so effectively and economically. 

but a minor fraction of the total campaign budget. Talk it over with a Multigraph man. 


Yet the stimulation it gives to salesmen or dealers has 
more than once made the difference between a mod- 
erately successful campaign and a real “knockout.” 

Advertising executives are using and recommend- 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1832 EAST goth STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 
(or consult your telephone directory) 


FOR FINISHED CAMPAIGNS 


The MULTIGRAFIT 


The Addressing Multigraph writes the letter, fills in name, address 
and salutation (a perfect match), adds a facsimile signature 
and addresses the envelone— all at one revolution of the drum. 


What Is a Sound 


Expansion Policy? 


No. 2. Expansion via the Evolutionary Method— 
the Safest Way to Let a Business Grow.” 


HE H. C. White Company was 

a woodworking concern at 

North Bennington, Vermont, 

where it took root in 1870. 
One of the descendants of the founder 
was watching his children at play one 
day when he got the idea that he could 
fashion a novel toy for their amuse- 
ment. Then and there he built the 
first Kiddie car. Soon all the kids in 
North Bennington wanted one. The 
demand spread all over Vermont and 
before long into other states. In this 
way a new toy industry was born. The 
H. C. White Company became toy 
manufacturers. 

The Otis who started the Otis Ele- 
vator Company was a carpenter. For 
years he had been making a lot of 
dumb-waiters. One day he got the 
notion of building a dumb-waiter for 
passengers—an elevator. He made 
one, which was nothing but a glori- 
fied dumb-waiter, but it worked. The 
first installation was in the Crystal 
Palace in New York City. The Crys- 
tal Palace, by the way, stood on the 
site of the present Bryant Park, on 
West Forty-Second Street west of the 
Public Library. 

Keasbey & Mattison Company, of 
Ambler, Pennsylvania, arrived at its 
present business in a most roundabout 
way. Both Keasbey and Mattison were 
doctors. One was an M.D. and the 
other was a pharmacist. They made 
a bromo-caffein. Then the Emerson 
Drug Company came along with 
Bromo-Seltzer, which was __patent- 
able. This blocked Keasbey & Mat- 
tison’s product. However, they also 
had a milk of magnesia in their line. 
This gave the firm an acquaintance- 
ship with the material, magnesia. 
They learned that it was or could be 
used as an insulating material. So 
Keasbey & Mattison Company gave up 
drugs and developed a line of insulat- 
ing goods. Today its business paral- 


*The first part of this second article in 
Mr. Murphy’s series appeared in SALES 
MANAGEMENT for February 22. 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


Generally, Mr. Murphy pointed out in the first part 
of this article, it is a good rule for companies to ex- 
pand much as a baby learns to walk—step by step. 
Thus are avoided the hazards which threaten when 
a firm strays too far from its base of experience. 
More interesting examples are cited here to show 
how leading concerns evolved to their present state. 


lels that of the Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration. 

Another concern with a labyrinthian 
genealogy is the Shepard-Niles Elec- 
tric Crane & Hoist Company. W. H. 
Shepard & Sons made agricultural ma- 
chinery, castings, vises, highway 
bridges and also operated as a general 
foundry. In 1883 the firm became 
known as W. H. Shepard & Sons 
Bridge Company. Evidently the build- 
ing of bridges had become the im- 
portant end of the concern’s activities. 

In 1902 the company was reorgan- 
ized as the General Pneumatic Tool 
Company, manufacturing pneumatic 
tools of all sorts, riveters, hoists, 
cranes, etc. While still a pneumatic 
tool company, Shepard es electric 
hoists. In 1908 the organization be- 
came known as the Shepard Electric 
Crane & Hoist Company. In 1929 
the name “Niles” was hyphenated with 
“Shepard” when the company absorb- 
ed the crane business of Niles-Bement- 
Pond. The various changes in names 
indicate the evolution in the product 
of the company. 

James A. Shepard, one of the ‘‘sons”’ 
of the first company, and long the 
head of the corporation, is an inventor. 
Back in the days when the firm was 
in the bridge business he kept improv- 
ing the pneumatic riveters, engines 
and pneumatic hoists which they had 
to use. Later, when the company 
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“evoluted’”’ into electric hoists, the 
Shepard pneumatic motor was taken 
off and the electric motor substituted. 
Thus the company is in the electric 
crane and hoist business directly as a 
result of the fact that it started in the 
bridge business. 

The Gifford Wood Company, of 
Hudson, New York, has made quite 
a wide detour from the business it 
started in 1814. It opened up as a 
foundry. Foundries depend mainly 
on contracts for castings from other 
manufacturers. Gifford Wood wanted 
some products of its own. Such a 
line suggested itself to the manage- 
ment when it began to realize that the 
hordes of ice workers on the Hudson 
River immediately in front of its plant 
needed tools. For years, then, ice 
tools became an important part of the 
Gifford Wood line. 

When artificial ice began ousting 
natural ice the Hudson concern chang- 
ed its tools to fit the new needs of the 
industry. Scoring machines and other 
machinery required in ice plants were 
manufactured. Coal-handling = ma- 
chinery was also added, as the same 
principle used in conveying ice could 
also be used in hoisting coal. And 
now that both the ice and coal indus- 
tries are on the decline, the company 
is working toward a general conveying 
machinery line. 

Thomas E. Wilson, Inc., packers, 
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The Important Link in 
Selling the Detroit Market 


..- The Detroit Sunday News] 
Reaches Over 400,000 Homes ¢ 


EW markets like Detroit’s are avail- 
able for conquest by any advertiser, 

for here you have a marvelous combi- 
nation of purchasing power and eco- 
nomical coverage. Detroit is on the 
upgrade. Make no mistake about that. 
Employment figures are rising and with 
these, sales. In this, America’s fourth 
market, you therefore have fundament- 
al conditions favorable. On top of that 
you have media offering economies in 
selling perhaps unequalled by any other 
market of equal size in America. Em- 
ploying The Detroit News weekdays 
and Sundays you can round out your 
campaign with telling effect. Use the 
weekday editions of The News to sell 
the general public and the dealer who 
represents you. Use the Sunday News 


to reach the whole family when it has 
the opportunity to discuss in family 
council your proposition. And if there 
is any particular group you wish to 
reach The Sunday News offers Society, 
Rotogravure, Sports, Arts, Automotive, 
Aviation, Financial and Fiction sections, 
each with a specific as well as a general 
appeal. Or you may wish to use color; 
in The Sunday News you can gratify 
that desire. And all of these advan- 
tages become doubly effective when 
you consider that The Sunday News has 
upwards of 400,000 circulation, by far 
the greatest in Michigan, largely home 
delivered and concentrated in the fer- 
tile Detroit area where one-third of the 
population and one-half the wealth of 
Michigan resides. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Office: 
I. A. Klein, Inc., 50 E. 42nd St. 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 


Chicago Office: 
J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan 


was wasting most of the entrails of the 
animals it slaughtered. It had a small 
market to violin string and tennis- 
racquet makers. It decided to go into 
tennis racquet business in order to pro- 
vide a larger string market. The com- 
pany found it could not sell tennis 
racquets alone. It had to develop a 
full line of sporting goods. 

The Modine Manufacturing Com- 
pany made automobile radiators. For 
one reason or another its business de- 
clined. So it created a new use for 
its product. It developed the Modine 
unit heater, which is now used exten- 
sively in heating commercial and in- 
dustrial buildings. Its heater business 
is now bigger than its automobile 
business. 

The Atwater Kent Manufacturing 
Company has taken many steps in its 
development. Mr. Kent's first prod- 
ucts were interior telephones. Small 
voltmeters were soon added. Automo- 
bile timers, trigger ignition systems 
and switches were put in the Kent fam- 
ily a year or two later. In four or five 
years more the original products were 
dropped and the plant was given over 
to automobile ignition systems exclu- 
sively. Electric light systems for cars 
were the next addition. 


From War to Radio 


The war interrupted Kent's evolu- 
tionary process. Regular business was 
sidetracked. The Atwater Kent 
Manufacturing Company worked alto- 
gether for Uncle Sam making fuse set- 
ters, clino-meters, panoramic sights for 
machine guns, etc. With the war over, 
the company went back to starting 
and lighting systems, but soon radio 
came and Atwater Kent became one of 
the pioneers in developing that giant 
industry. 

The Glidden Company is one of 
our largest manufacturers of paints 
and varnishes. In recent years it has 
developed an important food subsidi- 
ary. What an odd evolution! And 
yet it is easy to explain. Linseed oils 
and soy-bean oil are used in both 
paints and in salad dressings and in 
other edible preparations. It is na- 
tural, therefore, for a manufacturer to 
make both paints and foods. 

The story of how the Celotex Com- 
pany, not being able to get enough 
sugar waste to make its product, was 
obliged to grow sugar cane to get raw 
material, has often been told. Now 
Celotex, through subsidiaries, is be- 
coming a big factor in growing, re- 
fining and marketing sugar. 

In Boston there is a deluxe luggage 
store, known as the London Harness 
Company. It would be easy to trace 
the history of that business from its 
name. The Marlin-Rockwell Corpora- 
tion entered business through the 
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manufacture of firearms and furnace 
steel. Now it manufactures steel balls 
and ball bearings exclusively. The 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad started 
life as a canal. Several other railroads 
were organized primarily as a means 
of marketing coal. The Aeolian Com- 
pany is now manufacturing boats. 
How far that is removed from its orig- 
inal piano player business! American 
Car & Foundry Company, while not 
coming such a distance, is also in the 
boat business. The Kent Company 
started as a vacuum cleaner manufac- 
turer. It switched to floor cleaning 
and waxing machines, as being less 
competitive. 

But probably the most remarkable 
evolution in business that has occurred 
in this country took place in the de- 
velopment of the Merrell-Soule Com- 
pany, now a Borden company subsidi- 
ary. This firm was originally a can- 
ner of corn. The next step it took in 
its advancement was to bring out a 
mince-meat. To carry on its canning 
work the company perfected its own 
canning machinery. This machinery 
was something that other canners 
needed. So a nice business was built 
up supplying this machinery demand. 

Having met with such unexpected 
success with its canning machinery, 
Merrell-Soule began developing other 
food machinery. In this effort it hit 
on a machine for powdering milk. 
The company not only sold or leased 
these milk machines, but it also went 
into the production of powderized 
milk itself. Before long it became the 
world’s largest manufacturer of pow- 
dered milk. That is why the Borden 
Company decided to annex it to its 
string of plants. 


Spreckels Sugar Expands 

Its Distribution Area 

An intensive advertising campaign on 
Spreckels Sugarettes, a small-sized 
block sugar, will be launched soon in 
Eastern newspapers by the Spreckels 
Sugar Company, New York. 

The campaign will be the second 
phase of the Spreckels program to in- 
troduce its sugar products to the 
American market. The first advertis- 
ing of this company was run in the 
East last year. The new campaign will 
be considerably larger in appropria- 
tion and number of publications. Dis- 
tribution has been extended as far 
west as Chicago. Refineries at strategic 
distributing centers will be added. 
Rudolph Spreckels, president of the 
company, is a member of the 
Spreckels family, which has extensive 
sugar interests in the West. 

William H. Rankin Company is han- 
dling the advertising. 
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The newest thing in packaged goods 
—shingles 


Shingles Now Sold 
in Ventilated 
Package 


The distribution and merchandising of 
shingles is being facilitated by a new 
package recently adopted by the Pacific 
Stained Shingles, Inc., of Seattle, ac- 
cording to Donald H. Clark, manager. 
Four advantages have been _incor- 
porated in the package, which was de- 
veloped after two years of intensive 
experimentation. 

The package arose from the discovery 
that the total enclosure of newly 
stained red cedar shingles caused a 
slight deterioration of color because of 
gases generated by the stains. There- 
fore, it was found necessary to evolve 
a package allowing for ventilation. 
The package finally developed encloses 
the bundle of shingles at each end. 
Heavy fibre board, cut and grooved, 
folds around the shingles, and is held 
in place by metal straps. The bundle 
of shingles is bound by a metal band. 
But with the adoption of the package, 
other advantages were revealed, ac- 
cording to Mr. Clark. The package 
provided space for printing of adver- 
tising matter, and the ends proved ex- 
cellent as space for making the kind 
and color of shingles contained in the 
package, as an aid to dealers. 

The new package also eliminates much 
of the damage incidental to shipping 
the shingles, since the ends of the 
shingles do not rub together, and are 
not split in handling. Dealers have 
accepted the new package enthusias- 
tically, according to Mr. Clark, and, 
because of the new fancy dress, are 
giving shingles better protection while 
they are in the lumber yard. 
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EASONS are numerous why 

sellers particularly should be 

able to distinguish an absolute 

contract of sale from the vari- 
ous other kinds of agreements as a 
mortgage, a conditional contract of 
sale, an option, an agreement to sell 
and an assignment. 

Broadly, the controlling considera- 
tion in determining whether a transac- 
tion is a sale, or another form of 
contract, is the intention of the parties, 
ascertained in view of all the circum- 
stances as to the purpose which the 
transaction is to effectuate. 

Among the facts to be considered, 
in ascertaining such intention, are 
whether there has been a change of 
possession of the subject of transac- 
tion; whether there is a great dis- 
parity between the value of the 
property and the price; whether there 
is a provision for redemption or an 
agreement for a reconveyance; whether 
a borrowing or lending accompanies 
the execution of the instrument, or is 
contemplated at the time; and, most 
significant of all, whether there is a 
continuation of indebtedness on the 
part of the seller. 


An Agreement vs. a Sale 


In other words, if the title to the 
merchandise actually passes to the pur- 
chaser, without the presence of fraud 
or trickery, the transaction is a sale. 

A most common source of litigation 
arises from transactions of a peculiar 
nature resulting in difficulty to deter- 
mine whether it is an actual sale or 
merely an agreement to sell. 

Generally speaking, a sale is the 
transfer of the ownership in merchan- 
dise for a price in money. A sale 
also contemplates the transfer of the 
possession of the thing. An agreement 
of sale is a contract by which the 
seller agrees to sell and the buyer 
agrees to purchase the property in a 
thing for a price in money. 

The distinction between a sale, an 
agreement of sale and an option con- 
tract is: An option contract does not 
bind the optionee to purchase the 
property. An agreement of sale does. 
The thing directly contracted for, in 
an agreement of sale, is the property. 
In an option contract it is the right to 
purchase the property. 

Therefore, both buyer and seller are 


Where Sales Contracts Differ from 
Other Kinds of Agreements 


BY LEO T. PARKER 
Member, The Ohio Bar 


subject to liability in damages for fail- 
ure to perform obligations of a sale 
or an agreement to sell. 

Also, it is important to know that 
where suit is filed by a seller to re- 
cover damages from a purchaser for 
breach of a sale contract, the former 
is entitled to recover the full purchase 
price, plus any damages he may have 
sustained as a result of the buyet’s 
breach. (281 S. W. 755.) 


Indemnifying Methods 


However, where the purchaser 
breaches an agreement of sale the 
seller has the choice ordinarily of 
either one of three methods to indem- 
nify himself: (1) he may store of 
retain the property for the vendee and 
sue him for the entire purchase price; 
(2) he may sell the property, acting 
as the agent for this purpose of the 
vendee, and recover the difference be- 
tween the contract price and the price 
obtained on such resale; (3) he may 
keep the property as his own and re- 
cover the difference between the mar- 
ket price at the time and place of 
delivery and the contract price. 

Frequently it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether a transaction is a mort- 
gage or a sale, particularly when the 
original owner of the goods gives a 
bill of sale to a party advancing money 
and yet retains complete possession 
and control over the property. 

The distinction between a sale of 
merchandise and a mortgage of such 
property is that the former is a trans- 
fer of the absolute title therein for 
a definite price, whereas a mortgage 
is at most a conveyance of property as 
security for the payment of a debt, 
or the performance of some other ob- 
ligation, subject to the condition that 
on performance title shall revest in 
the mortgagor. 

A general test to be applied is: If 
the transfer is intended merely to se- 
cure an existing indebtedness, it is a 
mortgage; but if the debt is ex- 
tinguished, or if the money advanced 
is not by way of a loan, and the seller 
merely has the privilege of refunding 
if he pleases and thereby entitling 
himself to a reconveyance, the transac- 
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tion is a conditional sale and not an 
absolute sale. 

Moreover, it is important to know 
that although the | pa agrees to 
resell the merchandise to the seller at 
a stipulated price, it is not conclusive 
that the transaction is a mortgage, 
especially where there is no debt se- 
cured and no obligation on the part 
of the seller to accept the goods and 
repay the buyer. The same is true 
where the seller agrees to transfer title 
upon payment of a specified price. 

For illustration, in a recent case 
(221 N. W. 630) a contract pro- 
vided: 

“The buyer is to have possession 
of the goods until he defaults pay- 
ment, but title in the goods is to 
remain in the seller until the purchase 
price is fully paid, at which time the 
seller will transfer the title to the 
buyer.” 

While the formulation of this agree- 
ment has the aspects of a chattel mort- 
gage, the Court held it to be a 
conditional sale. 

Obviously, an absolute sale consists 
of an agreement whereby the buyer 
obtains possession and full title to 
goods, without any stipulation with 
respect to the rights of the seller to 
repossess such merchandise. 


Third Party Situation 


Generally speaking, agreements of 
this nature are construed in accordance 
with the intended meaning of the 
contracting parties. However, with 
respect to third parties the situation 
is quite different. 

For example, in the leading case of 
Root vs. Republic (123 Atl. 650), it 
was disclosed that a dealer in automo- 
biles, who borrowed money from a 
bank, gave the latter valid bills of sale 
for several new motor vehicles which 
the dealer retained in his possession. 

When the automobile dealer became 
bankrupt the bank contended that 
since it held valid bills of sale the 
automobiles were its absolute property 
and not subject to claims made by the 
general creditors in the bankrupt pro- 
ceedings. However, the Court prompt- 
ly held the transaction a mortgage, 
saying: 

“The bank held title to the auto- 
mobiles under the agreement and as 

(Continued on page 418) 
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You have a 


Tis for you to decide whether you are going to 
let Westinghouse advertising work for you*or 
against you: whether you are going te avail yourself 
of the prestige and salatility which nationally-known 
and nationally-advertised electric motors will: give 


ecision to make 


@ gigantic coast-to-coast network of radio stations, 
the name of Westinghouse is carried into millions of 
homes every week homes which constitute a vast 
market for Westinghouse motor-driven apphances 
the appliance you sell Scores of other appliance dealers have seen the ad- 
visability of selling appliances equipped with West- 
When you sell Westinghouse-equipped apphances, inghouse motors and have found the road to increased 
you} 
ing for you 


have a sation-wide advertising campaign work- sales and larger profits. You, too, can put yourself on 


a campaign which is reaching the very 
Westinghouse 
advertising carries the message of Westinghouse 


this road, by requesting your manufacturers to furmsh 
people te whom you want to. sell, Westinghouse motors on their product 

Tune in “The West- 
inghouse 
NBC coast-to-coast 
network each Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M., Bast- 
Standard Tin 


Westinghouse 


The opening sentence in this Westinghouse advertisement says, “It is for you to decide 
whether you are going to let Westinghouse advertising work for you or against you.” Here 
certainly is “truth in” and the truth of advertising. 


: What is vour decision? Salute” on 
dependahility and service to consumers through bl . os a 


leading magazines and by catchy, direct-mail pieces. . 


wt 
Westinghouse advertisements in more than 700 news- was 
papers reach more than forty million people: 


HOUSE KLECTRIC & MANUFACTURING ©O 


PRINCE ELT) Wee 


Over SALAS CHHICED AND 


BANT APRINGHIRLD, MAN 


EE VICE SHOPS IN AL: PRUNCIPAL CUiUR erm 


“Fully equipped and ready to run” 
sales ideas are ‘Magic Notes” oo ] 


dealers do yoni to tire of o SUSPICIOUS ORDERS 
; : FOR 


PLUMB TOOL 


TURNED DOWN 


HERE it was: an order from a legitimate bardware concera 
in the Midwest... 500 dozen Plumb Tools. 


Frankly its size from this wholesaler aroused evspicion. An 
investigation convineed us that the tools would find their way 
to irregalar channels. The order was rejected. 


Within a few weeks an inquiry was reecived via telephone from 
a jobber in the East for half the quantity (250 dosent of the same 
item. He admitted after questioning that the tools were not coing 
to his regolar trade. We refused to quote or sell, 4 


SALES IDEAS 
THAT ARE FULLY EQUIPPED 
AND READY TO RUN 


A few days later an Export House sent us a similar inquiry. with 
the quantity changed to 225 dozen. We asked where the tools 
would go. The answer was “Republic of Latvia.” We felt that 
this was unlikely and turned that down, too. 


The same Export Inquiry bobbed up again in a few weeks — 
this time for the Kalkans—but the quantity was the same 
new netuinls.-item. peveihoctn ~< talkdes 225 dozen. Lt was likewise refused. 


arkeejack ideas nidion—aaler ative and doxior-pictanes 


of profitable displays being aed all over 


In the meantime two smaller orders for the same Plan Tools 
were rejected; one from an Export House, the other from the 


= Ue rountey ——-Cucations aint Answers Midwest. Both were suspicions. 
mo WE teed theo dee MAGE NOTES a Tete are same af the sulgjerts vigonrounal - the 
: y pre 7 
tuunthty jopor whiek Columbia giver sented in just one isan of MAGIC NOTES! These are : facts. You can draw your own cone lusions— ax 
amas Hts not juot ac bot af tally how for gies of MAGI. NOTES theo: 
‘ ' ons aS erannend with 


elirect te Corben 


Columbia ¢ 


PHONOGK APH COMPANY 


ate waihel ti» Colombia eaters overs 


Ning it, or if 
ws cnpies bar sene store, write 


year Branch 


Manager, All th 


yor want an 


oe free oe the ace! 


SEB VORA 


The official report of an “encounter” in the Plumb 
war on price bootleggers. Though copy of this type 
adds more fuel to the chain-independent fire, its 
frankness makes it convincing. 


We are not philanthropists. We like to get orders, expecially 
large oves. But, large or small, we don't intend to let Plumb 
Tools he boothegged if we can help it. 


We are pledged to the distribution of Plumb Tools, through legit- 
imate Jobhers and Independent Dealers, and we keep that pledge. 


OEE LE 


Hammers Natchets 
Files Sleages Axes 


PLUMB'S POLICY OF PROTECTION 


The mannfectare of the fisext tools thai 
make; took: te fit every aced amd every purse. 


it is pronnibde ts 


National Consamer advertising ts mathe ocling + asier. 
Areal margin te the -listribator. Kesale priers advertised. 
Dealer's profit protected. We do md -cll Plaut Tools, or 
any took ander any other name, te chain stores oF catabog 
hauxes, or te cutprice sgeacirs of any hime 
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Sales 
Management 


Gallery 


New Slants in Advertising 
to Dealers 


Everybody likes a fight. This advertise- 

ment makes it public. And, like the 

tabled Irishman, dealers will want to 
join in. 


WV... 
to pick the most efficient 
and economical shovel... 


PPCUE BUYER in the market for spend his own time and money in test- 
I shovels is confused rather thaa ing claims and climinating those of 

helped by present day selling methods, secondary importance. 

The words “Best” aod “Greatest™ are 


. To relieve the busy shovel buyer, we 
hurled at him on all sides, He finds him- . t : 


a have taken the 8 checking points of 
self the target ina batile of adjectives, . 

‘ vital importance and have grouped 
Clams and counter-claims shower them in a ready reference chart. We 
dowa on him, Cheap shovels are dee will be glad to send you ove or more 
xtibed ja almost as glowing terms as copies. You will find it helpful in pick- 


expensive alloy stect shovels, and ing the most etlicient and economical 
view versa, As a resulk, shovel. Mail in the coupon below for 
Rey the bayer is forced te a supply of these new checking lists. 
i THE WOOD SHOVEL & TOOL COMPANY 
Piqua, Obie 


Conon 


Ring porns | 
ovel buyers, No Adres . Or. | 


ation, af Course 


This advertisement appeared ia 
the leading newspapers Sept. 


= , 20 ft hes arensed aniveral 
, | |aChallenge “=== 


and an Answer! 


Why Are Boxing and Baseball 
Going Off the Air? 


PTVEROU GH phe chormachiodnes of a few poor salesmen in the realm of profesional sport, 40,000,000 
American are about fo be denied the privilege of listening te popular boxing and baseball events in 
the bape that a few thomsand here and there will pay at the boy office. 


The fest steps have been then. The Loughran-Sharkey fight last night was kept “olf the radio.” Se was 
the HeenerCampede ereeanter, \agest [5th [am informed that this ik the hat World's Series that will 
be broadeast i ame way and that both major hasehall leagues have voted to prohibit radio accounts of next 


SEARS CATES 


Here is an iewe wlach os bigger then baseball, bigger than boxing, tegger than radie iteelf. ft strikes at the 
heart of a mew public service, the service which throwch 642 radio «tations throughout this country keeps 
zon in the werkd tedav at the mewent it ix geing on, not semetime later. 


Wo in radio incest understand perfeeth that prefessanal haseball and professional hoving and all other 
professional eperts cont only by uirtee of the profit im them, We would met ordinarily presume to tell other 
wren hew te ran theer besumess. Bar when oae, or twa, or a deren haxing promoters or baschall club owners 
ate misted unte refasal of the mest oobossal busimess-baibeding force they have ever commanded, their action 
net ently cripples their evn fatare hut takes from radio public service ite power te interest this nation in 
the cleanest and healthiest of athletics 


ua all jaformed about what ix gor 


Fer eververe present at the rincide er in the grandstand any time, there must necessarily be a thousand 
staat heetes. 

Rut the stay-nt-homes of today are the 

first in line at the box-office tomorrow. 
And me Reman agency an earth cam portray any comtest as vividly, at instantancoudy, a honestly for the continuous 
tetered af FLORIRM adie hetenets as actrom broadcast of i . 


Pestessiomal spent i bike esery pablic amusement, proms te err in eminsien rather than given te “covering 
sp” when ae dnrocation he hems Bet the lew of mathematical average will work im favor of sport Hke it werke toward 
Reman efherres awe kind, Pf a nation is given free appertanity te haow boxing er baseball as 2t can know them 
by eistben, foe “IR be the poomenters or the cha eamer whe can build stadiams mighty coough to hold a tiny 


frestion af “the audicree of the air. 


neers 


Dar beled 6 thet prelicsamal <pert on Ameroa is tee cesential, too great in infleenee apan the body and mind af 
twitlowm yerung awd abd, male apa teomale rich and poor. kmunble and exalted. te gowrra its condect whelly im terme of 
how ame dellisr: chided past the ternstilles teday. Spartemen. dn the werr casenee of the term, will aim “nat merely 
te achivwe a dedies bat te confer a ewe” ‘ 

Let as gamble on the fenere of Aawerica, in bromdeming oer service te Americans whatever our calling of pursait. Let 
ws take te eure han the exact keewteder of the camtest and ite sarroundings, the exquisite thrill with the winner er 
the sivdhig «rarcatiogs af the loser. that come eal in action breadcast. 

yen believe as we Go jn this matter. write te any prodessienal eportnen vow Law. te your newspaper. te we. Taking 
xpert off the sir ie a matter whose causes and effects are toe litte understond. 11 is urgent to establish ance and for 
atl the erner of prohibiting the most pewertol incitant to public mterest in the pick of euponents of American pastimes. 


Cy? Obaune! 


Vice President and Treasurer 
GRIGSBY-GRUNOW CO. 


RADIO sie tele ans ees 
“‘Mighty Monarch of the Air”’ 


Makers of — gs 


Making it easy to buy continues to be a powerful 
sales weapon. 


% 2 chums, wooden anrique, 


wheel 


o Movine ¥ Yenss 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 


j bers a) | 


According to this advertisement of the 
General Wheelbarrow Company, “four out 
of five” have it (that pernicious habit of 
the suburban community, borrowing the 
neighbor’s garden tools). Here’s enlight- 
ened advertising—profit to the retailer and 
peace to the neighboring community. 
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MANAGEMENT 


Six-Cylinder Performance 
Stamina and Comfort 


O 


at Low Cost 


LDSMOBILE 


Jhe CAR FOR BUSINESS 


Body by Fisher 


hes same major qualities which have carried 
Oldsmobile to greater and greater heights of popu- 
larity for general use—likewise commend it most 
emphatically to the serious consideration of 


every organization which uses 
automobiles in its business. 


First in importance from the 
standpoint of the commercial 
car user is the fine perform- 
ance of Oldsmobile’s big 62- 
horsepower engine. Remark- 
ably quiet and smooth, swift 
and certain in acceleration, 
and more than equal to the 


The capable 62 h.p. Oldsmobile engine provides brilliant performance 
and unfailing dependability. 


steepest hills—it enables the driver to cover hun- 
dreds of miles in a day without strain on either 
himself or the car. And due to its sound design, 
the high quality materials used in its construction, 


and the fine precision stand- 
ards to which it is built—the 
new Oldsmobile engine re 
mains at the peak of its eff 
ciency and performance for 
thousands of miles with the 
very minimum mechanical 
attention. This finer Oldsmo 
bile is an unusually economt 
cal car to operateand maintain. 
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Another Oldsmobile characteristic that should 
command the attention of the commercial car 
buyer is the remarkable comfort it affords the 
driver. The special alloy-steel springs are under 
the cushioned control of four Lovejoy hydraulic 
shock absorbers—assuring a smooth, comfortable 
ride over the roughest roads. The balance on 
turns and curves is exceptional—due to Oldsmo- 
bile’s low center of gravity. Steering is remarkably 
easy —without the slightest “wheel shock.” And 
the driver’s seat may be easily adjusted to 
suit the requirements of the individual driver. 


Combined with this outstanding comfort and 
performance is yet another Oldsmobile feature 
of the utmost practical value to the commercial 
car user—the dignified appearance of its Fisher 


Bodies. Wherever the new Oldsmobile is driven, 
it builds prestige for the firm whose name it 
carries, and reflects character upon the man who 
drives it. Thus, not only is the traveler equipped 
with an Oldsmobile able to make more miles and 
more calls per day—but he travels with that 
measure of dignity which is one of the greatest 
assets the modern sales representative can have. 


No matter whether your business requirements 
call for one car or a hundred—learn the facts 


LDSMOBI 


Jie CAR FOR BUSINESS 


Four Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorbers are built into the Olds- 
mobile chassis and synchronized with the springs, so that they 
become an integral part of the car—assuring restful riding comfort 


about Oldsmobile from your nearest Oldsmobile 
dealer. A complete road demonstration will 
convince you that your men need Oldsmobile 
performance and dependability. And a careful 


The Oldsmobile Two-door Sedan isl ow in price and combines with prestige-building appearance 
the advantage of ample luggage or passenger capacity. 


even on rough roads. 


investigation of the cost of Oldsmobile owner 
ship will appeal to your business judgment. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


COUPEOR Two- $ 89 5 FOUR-DOOR ‘QQ 
DOOR SEDAN... TEERAIN cece 
Prices f.0. b. Lansing, Michigan. Spare Tire and Bumpers Extra. 


CONSIDER THE DELIVERED PRICE 


Consider the delivered price as well as the list price when comparing 
automobile values. Oldsmobile delivered prices include only reasonable 
charges for delivery and financing. 


Sales Doubled When This 


Quality Shirt Was Packaged 


WO years ago the Black Manu- 
facturing Company, of Seattle, 
Washington, demonstrated the 
fact that shirts could 
be packaged successfully 
when it launched a new 
specialty, the Black Bear 
“Kodiak” flannel — shirt. 
The Kodiak went to the 
dealer in an_ individual 
shirt box, illustrating the 
occasion for its use. Un- 
doubtedly, this package 
played a part in establish- 
ing the item in the na- 
tional market. 

J. C. Black, president, 
then decided to package 
an “every-day” shirt and 
the package doubled fac- 
tory production the first 
six months. Indeed, at 
first it was difficult to 
keep up with orders, due 
to the sudden acceleration 
of the line. 

The Black company 
packaged its “‘Black-Bilt 
Broadcloth,” a substantial 
collar-attached shirt manu- 
factured in seven pastel 
colors. In addition to its 
color appeal, the shirt was 
a medium-priced garment, 
of the kind a man chooses 
for his every-day use, fast 
as to color and guaranteed 
not to shrink. It was a 
shirt such as he bought regularly, but 
he bought twice as many when the 
same shirt was encased in a Cello- 
phane envelope. The dealer saw to 
it that the shirt reached his shelves 
and the customer in this unique pack- 
age, for it meant that the garment was 
factory-fresh when it went to the cus- 
tomer. Also, the dealer had no losses 
due to shelfwornness or soilage from 
handling. 

Because the new packaged shirt had 
the advantage of remaining fresh and 
sanitary, buyable and appealing, the 
dealer put extra sales effort behind it. 
The newly dressed-up shirt became 
the theme of window displays and 
was used in washing se 
tions. Several dealers installed electric 


washers in lobbies, or just inside the 


entrance, and attracted attention to the 
shirt and its non-fading qualities by 
washing it. To see the seven ‘liffer- 


After the Black Manufacturing Company packaged its 
product, dealers immediately began to merchandise it 
more aggressively. 


BY MANDUS E. BRIDSTON 


ently colored shirts whirling in the 
soap waves was an excellent way to 
bolster the selling argument. 

Of course the Black salesman had 
emphasized the non-fading point 
before, but it had been merely a 
verbal shot, quickly forgotten. Now 
the same shirt in its transparent pack- 
age had an insert telling all the world 
of its good points. The dealer read 
the insert and decided to use sales 
promotion to spotlight the garment; 
the salesman behind the counter read 
it, and it helped him to tell his cus- 
tomer. And the customer read it. 
Doubtless, before he had the package 
insert before him, the store salesman 
had forgotten to stress such points as 
non-fading, non-shrinking, or such 
specific tailoring details of the shirt 
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as the “Black-Bilt rolled-edge collar.” 

The advertising department _pre- 
sented the newly packaged shirt to 
the trade via a postcard 
direct-mail campaign, as 
well as through its sales- 
men. “A clever new 
package for a smart shirt,” 
was the theme of the 
postcard messages, usually 
presented on a _ double 
postcard scored in the cen- 
ter so that the dealer could 
tear off the business-reply 
card and send in his 
order. Because dealers 
had had previous friend- 
ship with the shirt, direct- 
mail selling was especially 
productive. With the in- 
troduction of the sanitary 
package the Black com- 
pany also abandoned hack- 
neyed packaging ideas 
—the dealer could now 
make up his order in any 
assortment of colors and 
sizes, because the shirts 
were individually packed. 
This enabled the dealer to 
stock up on the particular 
colors going well with his 
clientele and at the same 
time carry a color stock 
representative enough to 
meet all calls. He could 
increase his assortment 
with the same amount of 
stock investment. 

This point was not overlooked in 
the postcard campaign—". . . And 
remember, being individually packed, 
your minimum order of six broadcloth 
shirts may include any assortment of 
colors and sizes. . . .” 

The direct-mail piece that started off 
the packaged shirt with a bang was a 
double postcard in a Cellophane en- 
velope of its own. The dealer said, 
“What the . . .,” and then he read 
how this idea was being used on a 
shirt. Swatches of the shirting accom- 
panied the mail pieces, for the point 
of the entire procedure was to sell 
color more effectively. 

The Black-Bilt broadcloth _ shirts 
have had color appeal always, but the 
new package has emphasized it. 
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TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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the sign of subtlety, generosity, 
magnetism, aspiration. 


BORN UNDER THE TWIN FISH 


(February 20. 


* Otto Kahn 
Andrew Jackson 

+ J. J. Raskob 
Vercingetorix 

* Thomas Cochran 

+ Edward Duffield 


. March 22) 


George Washington 
* Philip Stockton 
* David Sarnoff 
Grover Cleveland 
* Gen. Chas. Summerall 


James Madison 


In Aviation Advertising 
(planes, accessories, airlines, 


etc.) for instance, TIME 
ranked first in 1929: 

TIME - 74 pages 
Sportsman - - @ « 
New Yorker - - 9 
pur ss « « 
Nation’s Business - ‘a 


And already 95 pages are 
scheduled in TIME for 1930. 


S ALE §& 
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cent. 


Total 


Of the 179 newspapers 


1930 1929 Change 
Albany ..... 2,100,411 2,091,088 + 9,323 
Atlanta - 2,435,118 2,723,406 — 288,288 
Baltimore 3,645,314 3,817,890 — 172,576 
Birmingham 2,213,134 2,506,224 — 293,090 
Boston ..... 5,282,413 5,238,718 + 43,695 
Bridgeport 1,815,871 1,994,066 — 178,195 
uffalo 2,647,034 3,207,079 — 560,045 
Camden .... 1,578,965 1,917,681 — 338,716 
Cedar Rapids 712,525 681,110 + 31,415 
Chicago .... 6,311,283 7,517,895 — 1,206,612 
Cincinnati .. 3,228,501 3,493,728 — 265,227 
Cleveland 3,269,765 3,564,748 — 294,983 
Columbus 2,833,413 3,084,333 — 250,920 
Dayton 2,532,180 2,327,444 + 204,736 
Denver 1,702,930 1,825,310 — 122,380 
Des Moines. 1,389,959 1,447,368 — 57,409 
Detroit ,426,548 4,873,778 — 447,230 
ee 942,740 1,042,544 — 99,804 
Greensboro 812,638 1,032,184 — 219,546 
Houston 2,551,934 2,732,926 — 180,992 
Indianapolis 2,430,453 2,751,081 — 320,628 
Kansas City. 2,575,812 2,825,839 — 250,027 
Long Beach. 1 407 ,630 1,571,948 — 164,318 
Los Angeles. 5,749,156 6,364,652 — 615,496 
Louisville 2,510,830 2,910,042 — 399,212 
oe 2,101,946 1,905,120 + 196,826 
Milwaukee 3,086,295 3,255,232 — 168,937 
Minneapolis. 2,758,029 2,787,709 — 29,680 
New Orleans 3,199,386 3,471,091 — 271,705 
New York. .14,350,578 15,915,394 — 1,564,816 
Newark .... 1,510,383 1,720,676 — 210,293 
Oakland ... 2,074,394 2,142,070 — 67,676 
Okla. City.. 1,858,778 2,040,849 — 182,071 
Omaha .... 1,486,646 1,330,011 + 156,635 
Peoria ..... 2,168,080 2,335,810 — 167,730 
Philadelphia. 5,880,459 6,584,166 — 703,707 
Portlan 
(Ore.) . 2,442,230 2,514,890 — 72,660 
Providence . 2,394,998 2,575,407 — 180,409 
Richmond .. 1,705,270 1,723,512 — 18,242 
Rochester ... 3,055,521 3,263,265 — 207,744 
St. Louis ... 3,242,580 3,645,580 — 403,000 
St. Paul ... 2,176,090 2,223,340 — 47,250 
San Antonio. 2,453,497 2,586,356 — 132,859 
San Francisco 3,799,423 3,740,759 + 58,664 
Seattle ..... 2,459,368 2,738,053 — 278,685 
South Bend. 1,598,291 1,620,888 — 22,597 
Spokane . 1,907,763 1,991,832 — 84,069 
Springfield 
(Mass.) . 1,311,702 1,286,964 + 24,738 
ampa ..... 1,181,236 1,212,414 — 31,178 
Toledo 0 222824) 2,538,202 — 309,960 
Topeka 954,982 1,025,512 — 70,530 
TMD o<.0<5 1,705,350 1,695,308 + 10,042 
Washington. 3,667,138 3,882,784 — 215,646 
Wilkes-Barre 2,404,640 2,433,270 — 28,630 
Worcester .. 1,498,805 1,658,132 — 159,327 
Totals ..149,768,657 161,387,678 —12,355,095 
ALBANY 
Knickerbocker 
ren 706,879 721,267 — 14,388 
Evening News... 681,115 634,596 + 46,519 
Times- Deion 712,417 735,225 — 22,808 
OME. ices cars 2,100,411 2,091,088 + 9,323 
ATLANTA 
i eee 1,082,130 1,213,982 —131.852 
Constitution ..... 798,364 915,096 —116.732 
Georgian-American 554,624 594,328 — 39,704 
Yo a 2,435,118 2,723,406 288.288 
TT TIMORE 
Sun . sccescchelds,824 1,261,151 —127.327 
* Eve. Sun Ghee ey 212 1,415.329 —109.117 
Amencan «16.5.5 191,109 154,375 + 36,734 
eS yr 688,266 656,110 + 32.156 
RPOM .ssnasaicns 325,903 330,925 — 5,022 
DONS ok -sa-ckenes 3,645,314 3,817,890 —172, 57 6 
BIRMINGHAM 
Age- Herald ... 589,232 671,412 — 82,180 
ee "1,175,902 1,325,464 —149,562 
* Post eee ee re 448,000 509,348 — 61,348 
Tormls ..4% .2,213,134 2,506,224 —293,090 


BOSTON 

Herald-Traveler .1,424,843 1,364,834 + 60,009 
Globe: oscec oss 1,331,044 1,310,377 + 20,667 
Le 1,152,867 1,154,520 — 1,653 
*Record (tab) 134,575 139,409 — 4,834 
American and Sun- 

day Advertiser. 615,545 601,464 + 14,081 
STCAnscript 40%. 623,539 668,114 — 44,575 

COONS occ eee 5,282,413 5,238,718 + 43,695 
BRIDGEPORT 
Telegram .....;. 607,757 681,775 — 74,018 
Post ee en 635,535 702,090 — 66,555 
Sunday Post 74,709 105,780 — 31,071 
Times-Star ...... 435,642 422,460 + 13,182 
Sunday Herald .. 62,228 81,961 — 19,733 


WOME: 245.0084 1,815,871 1,994,066 —178,195 
BUFFALO 
Courier-Express .. 785,077 945,626 —160,549 
MES. a ceuates eee 660,658 1,036,231 —375,573 
MINEWS: aiccaion es 1,201,299 1,225,222 — 23,923 
POMS. o6.ceeauts 2,647,034 3,207,079 —560,045 
; CAMDEN 
GOUTIEE oaseias-cis 824,327 982,026 —157,699 
RODSES Saicewesinnwian 754,638 935,655 —181,017 
TOMS 50505655 1,578,965 1,917,681 —338,716 
CEDAR RAPIDS 
Eve. Gazette & 
Republican .... 624,514 577,892 + 46,622 
Sunday, Gaz. & 
Republican .... 88,011 103,218 — 15,207 
PONS: ase ssn 712,525 681,110 + 31,415 


HICAGO 


Cc 
*Daily News ...1,493,502 1 


,672,134 —178,632 


TPOUNE: ook oscars 2,183,643 2,602,878 —419,235 
Herald-Exam. 855,726 1,202,304 —346,578 
PLOSD = fares snesaseseieieie 450,438 504,831 — 54,393 
PAMEHCAN - 6.5.4:5 5 964,527 1,177,983 —213,456 
iS re eee 363,447 eeecees $363,447 
* Journal ii tatqaceee 357,765 —357,765 
ANUBIS: a.eceaed 6,311,283 7,517,895—1,206,612 
CINCINNATI 
NE: ssn dexces 749,196 800,996 — 51,800 
*Times-Star ..... 1,125,922 1,263,640 —137,718 
Enquirer ........ 1,056,566 1,142,358 — 85,792 
THDURC ..cvecess 296817 286,734 + 10,083 
MOINS codices 3,228,501 3,493,728 —265,227 
CLEVELAND 


Plain Dealer ... 


»15220,7090° 15 


371,584 —145,828 


News-Leader 893,280 968,924 — 75,644 
a | rae 1,150,729 1,224,240 — 73,511 
POUNS: .ossucns 3,269,765 3,564,748 —294,983 
COLUMBUS 
MOIDRICD: 55:05 60% 1,419,897 1,656,066 —236,169 
POMC «oon e sas 512,826 556,425 — 43,599 
GitBeR. oo ce sees 900,690 871,842 + 28.848 
POMS: .oiacase 2,833,413 3,084,333 —250,920 
DAYTON 
News Rr tee ok 1,179,080 1,115,758 + 63,322 
WECTAld: (ok sasceo 845,306 722,876 +122,430 
FOOMAl. 66 6csass 507,784 488,810 + 18,984 
MORRIS Zon ses oes 2,532,180 2,327,444 +-204,736 
DENVE 
PWS 5-0 wearers 583,158 681,700 — 98,542 
i eG RT, 1,119,772 1,143,610 — 23,838 
POMS .ccsaan 1,702,930 1,825,310 —122,380 
: DES MOINES 
Ce i re 615,600 639,744 — 24,144 
STHbURE 66s. 774,359 807,624 — 33,265 
TONS: ccc ease 1,389,959 1,447,368 — 57,409 
DETROIT 
News caewee mae 2,159,920 2,440,004 —280,084 
BORNOS 55's wk oanshens 988,820 1,195,768 —206,948 
PRE ROSS acs se 1,081,584 1,238,006 —156,422 
*Daily (tab) 196,224 srocaiid.aace: =O eee 
fice) | rr 4,426,548 4,873,778 —447,230 
: GARY 
Post-Tribune 942,740 1,042,544 — 89,804 
GREENSBORO 
Daily News 487,399 602,006 —114,607 


Greensboro Record 325,239 


430,178 —104.939 


WARES esses see 812,638 1,032,184 —219,546 
HOUSTON 
Chronicle ....... 1,147,692 1,116,276 + 31,416 
Post-Dispatch 878,374 1,016,708 —138,334 
PPEROS ii sonese 6 sao 525,868 599,942 — 74,074 
MOINS: iv sana 2,551,934 2,732,926 —180,992 
INDIANAPOLIS 
MINES. 66ckceek 1,179,774 1,368,018 —188,244 
PRE on ics.07s 50 wheres 819,564 925,248 —105,684 
PTMIDES  s.5aen woe 431,115 457,815 — 26,700 
MOLOIS a asereeite 2,430,453 2,751,081 —320,628 


January Newspaper Lineage in Fifty-Five Cities 


In the table below will be found 
lineage records of newspapers in fifty- 
five cities for January, 1930. 
lineage was 149,768,657 lines, 12, 
355,095 lines less than in the same 
month last year, or a loss of 8.2 per 
There were increases in only 
nine cities. 
listed, 43 show gains, while 132 show 
losses, four no comparison. 

The compilation below is from 
figures obtained by this magazine, the 
statistical department of the New 
York Evening Post and Advertising 
Records Company: 


KANSAS CITY 
Jour.-Post (E&S). 488,906 616,982 —128,076 
Star (E&S) ..... 1,292,391 1,379,585 — 87 -194 
"Stat CRE) wes 794,515 829,272 — 34, 
TROUAES: dev riders 2,575,812 2,825,839 —250.027 
LONG BEACH (CAL.) 
Press-Telegram 987,658 1,059,065 — 71,407 
BH  eciee xc sac 419,972 512,883 — 92,911 
OOS 5600 kaus 1,407,630 1,571,948 —164,318 
LOS ANGELES 
ONES nos. 3. 5 Sis goes 1,687,322 1,953,364 —266,042 
EBX@MiINE® .cc<ces 1,451,338 1,705,592 —254,254 
WI EDEESS: 6.0 '%.6600% 661,962 731,920 — 69,958 
*Hetald «oo 06% 1,288,210 1,292,116 — 3,906 
PRCCOLE oo 0.56:0 6% 354,704 385,490 — 30,786 
*News (tab) 305,620 296,170 + 9,450 
Totals ........ 5,749,156 6,364,652 —615,496 
y LOUISVILLE 
Courier-Journal ..1,062,650 1,145,170 — 82,520 
Herald-Post ..... 659,818 752,557 — 92,739 
| 788,362 1,012,315 —223,953 
MOIS’ <csckawnd 2,510,830 2,910,042 —399,212 
MIA 
rrr 1,321,782 1,190,091 +131,691 
PIS na oon a at 780,164 715,029 + 65,135 
TORS - <5. kccad 2,101,946 1,905,120 +196,826 
MILWAUKEE 
FORMAL: ois ese wes 1,627,103 1,725,779 — 99,676 
Sentinel, occ. ies 691,948 745,492 — 53,544 
yg 172,245 169,843 + 2,402 
*Wisconson News 595,999 614,118 — 18,119 
TOWNS sanvcces 3,086,295 3,255,232 —168,937 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Ci: ne 1,085,343 1,082,368 + 2,975 
1 1,071,580 1,132,745 — 61,165 
PUREE ocsecns. beg 601,106 572,596 + 28 +510 
FOtANG: 5200-08 2,758,029 2,787,709 — 29, 680 
NEW ORLEANS 
Times-Picay ..... 1,268,844 1,486,657 —217,813 
ION ag 2 ciate ec -kcsyrete cox 791,416 801,379 — 9,963 
BONER, onc ae cas 725,476 691,988 + 33,488 
RAMONE. o52 60s 413,650 491,067 — 77,417 
Wille ccsncons 3,199,386 3,471,091 —271,705 
NEW YORK** 
Bronx Home News 419,539 431,043 — 11,504 
UES licen ise base ,345,7 2,736,158 —390,421 
Herald-Tribune ..1,568,860 1,811,215 —242,355 
SR ee 1,031,553 1,210,612 —179,059 
AMGETICAN «..60:565 902,690 1,031,489 — 28,799 
News ine sa a 976,919 921,204 + 55,715 
MNMAEPOL? | 6s 60s 5 223,329 182,123 + 41,206 
i | Le 1,493,517 1,591,244 — 97,727 
* Journal 1,082,047 1,223,592 —141,545 
*Eve. World 838,188 867,334 — 29,146 
ol Se 556,037 631,984 — 75,947 
PESTADING 6.55.5 6600s 280,648 285,367 — 4,719 
Me. gg ere 497,178 526,006 — 28.828 
Brooklyn Eagle ..1,285,592 1,413,126 —127,534 
*Brooklyn Union. 363,590 516,679 —153.089 
Brooklyn Times.. 485,154 536,218 — 51,064 
Totals . .14,350,578 15,915,394 —1,564,816 
** Advertising Record figures. 
NEWARK** 
PNOOS: Jocec tno as ate 1,510.383 1.720 676 —?10.293 
**No other figures available for Newark. 
OAKLAND 
EMOBE. cess 3-0 1.314.474 1.385.664 — 71.190 
*Post-Inquirer ... 759,920 756.406 + 3.514 
MOUS: ov sa,0ae 2,074,394 2,142.070 — 67, 67 6 
neem Xo i st 
Oklahoman ..... 382 819.488 —101,106 
UMMES: Soi a ccc ans én6. 823 682,200 — 31.377 
WIMOWS. sks cies 489.573 539,161 — 49,588 
MOTUS. 3. canes 1.858.778 2.040.849 —182.071 
OMAHA 
World-Herald 926.709 802.676 +174 083 
Bee-News ....... 559,937 527.385 + 32.552 
WORNS sec c es 1.486.646 1,330,011 +156.635 
PEORIA 
BAU NGAN SS occ 841.678 929.097 — 87.419 
Transcript 498.331 513.331 — 15.000 
OE eect rere 828.071 893.382 — 65.311 
Totals ..2.168.080 2.335.810 —167,730 
PHILADELPHIA 
MAINO! = x-. sears 1.260.450 1.464.695 —204.245 
Record .4.8.00s0 647,511 757.971 —110,460 
Tedger .. 974,763 1.110.423 —135 669 
*Eve. Ledger .... -938.197 1.115.976 —177.779 
*Bulletin ..1,532.228 1,579 381 — 47.153 
PINE WS nics acthene 527,310 555,720 — 28.410 
Mopals sane 5 880,459 6,584,166 —703,707 


(Continued on page 408) 
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$900,000,000 Socony-Vacuum 
Merger to Fight Shell Nationally 


General Petroleum Corporation, a 
$900,000,000 combine of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New York and 
Vacuum Oil Company, formally pro- 
jected this week, intends to ‘‘defend’’ 
the entire American market against 
the invasion of the British Shell in- 
terests. 

Standard of New York and Vacuum, 
with assets respectively of $700,000,- 
000 and $200,000,000, are two of the 
larger members of the old Rockefeller 
group, dissolved by Supreme Court 
order in 1912. 

If the combine obtains legal sanction, 
which is questionable, General Petro- 
leam would be in a position to com- 
bat Shell in various important markets 
of the world, and in nearly every sec- 
tion of the United States. Not only 
that, but the merger would pave the 
way for other consolidations among 
the thirty-six Standard Oil members, 
which, as intimated in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT last September, would bring 
about a virtual rebirth on a vastly 
larger scale of the old Standard Oil 
Trust and the massing of the world’s 
oil companies into two great groups. 
The Government has already taken 
steps to test the validity of the com- 
bine, plans for which were submitted 
this week to stockholders of the two 
companies. 

Through its acquisition several years 
ago of Magnolia Petroleum Company 
and General Petroleum Corporation 
of California, Standard of New York 
has gained control of important pro- 
ducing facilities in the midcontinent 
and California fields—although its re- 
fining and marketing effort in this 
country are still confined chiefly to 
New York State and New England. 
Vacuum Oil Company, which has been 
primarily an export concern, has been 
expanding recently in the United 
States. In the past few months, the 
company has opened sales offices in 
the Rocky Mountain states. With the 
addition of Socony’s facilities, in the 
Northeast, Southwest and on the Pa- 
cific Coast, the new General Petroleum 
Corporation would parallel Shell’s 
producing and distributing system 
from Coast to Coast. 

In recent years Shell Union Corpora- 
tion, 70 per cent of the stock of which 
is owned by the Royal Dutch Company 
and Shell Transport and Trading, 
British organizations, extended its dis- 
tribution territory from California and, 
later, the Middle West, to the Atlan- 
tic Coast. It now operates as three 
Separate corporations in this country. 


with headquarters in Los Angeles, St. 
Louis and New York. 

Further to clinch its position in the 
domestic market, Vacuum has in- 
creased its advertising appropriation 
50 per cent this year, and Socony plans 
an extensive campaign in newspapers 
and outdoor media. The Soconyland 
campaign, in magazines last year, em- 
phasizing the scenic and historic fea- 
tures of New York State and New 
England-—will not be run this spring. 
In the event the Government is in- 
duced to approve the merger of So- 
cony and Vacuum, negotiations will 
probably be reached for the merger 
of several other companies in the group 
—the largest of which would be of 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
leader of the entire Rockefeller group, 
and Standard Oil of California. 
Combined, the Standard Oil group 
controls more than 50 per cent of the 
world’s petroleum business. Royal 
Dutch, however, is at present the out- 
standing company in the industry. 


Continue Advertising 
on “Canned Music’”’ 


As a result of more than 1,000,000 
coupons clipped by periodical readers 
throughout the country in response to 
the question ‘Shall we continue to 
have canned music in the theatre?’, 
the American Federation of Musicians 
has decided to continue its advertising 
program on a somewhat extended 
scale. 

An additional fourteen weeks’ sched- 
ule, just released, will extend from 
March 3 to June 5. On June 9, the 
annual convention of the federation is 
expected to formulate plans for con- 
tinuance of the movement, and more 
than the $500,000 spent in the first 
year’s campaign will probably be sub- 
scribed. 

The campaign is running in 900 news- 
papers and a number of general and 
class magazines. 
Commencing with the January 13 1s- 
sues of the newspapers and February 
magazines a coupon was added to the 
copy, inviting readers to enroll in a 
Music Defense League. 


Joseph H. Bragdon Dies 


Joseph H. Bragdon, publishing director of 
Textile World, and vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Bragdon, Lord and 
Nagle Company, division of the McGraw- 
Hill Publications, died suddenly at his 
home in New Rochelle last week of pneu- 
monia. 


Sears, Roebuck Halts 
Its Chain Expansion; 
Mail-Order Steady 


Expansion in number of stores will 
not be continued by Sears, Roebuck & 
Company this year, Alvin Dodd, as- 
sistant to General R. E. Wood, presi- 
dent of the company, told SAEs 
MANAGEMENT this week. 

“Our expansion program was com- 
pleted last December, and practically 
all of this year will be devoted to in- 
tensive development of the stores 
which we already have,” Mr. Dodd 
said. “While we may add another 
store now and then as opportunities 
develop, we have no immediate ex- 
pansion plans. 

“Our mail-order business has been 
very good and has not fallen behind 
in spite of the increase in the retail 
business. The company does not 
give out its figures by volume in the 
different sections of the business, and, 
in fact, it would be difficult to do 
so, because under our set-up they are 
so interwoven that they might be mis- 
leading.” 

Sears, Roebuck apparently has been 
more fortunate in its ability to main- 
tain mail-order volume while, at the 
same time, expanding its department 
store organization, than Montgomery 
Ward, its chief competitor. 

Sears, Roebuck now has about 310 de- 
partment stores in its chain. Mont- 
gomery Ward also does not plan to 
add materially to the number of its 
stores this year. 


Kraft-Phenix Doubles 
1930 Appropriation 


With an appropriation of $2,825,000 
—double that of last year—the Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Corporation is making 
aggressive plans this year to increase 
its sales volume which, in 1929, 
amounted to more than $75,000,000, 
J. H. Platt, advertising manager, told 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 

The program will be international, 
Mr. Platt said—$1,500,000 being 
spent on cheese products and $500,- 
000 on mayonnaise products in the 
United States; $500,000 in Great 
Britain and Europe; $50,000 in Can- 
ada; $125,000 in Australia, and 
$50,000 in Cuba. 

One thousand newspapers, 841 farm 
papers, eleven magazines, and radio 
broadcasts over seventeen stations, are 
the principal media. 

About a quarter of the total program 
will be devoted to Velveeta. 

The Chicago office of J. Walter 
Thompson Company is in charge. 
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Cyrus Curtis Wins Harvard Medal; 
a Dean of American Publishers 


Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis, 
announced today as the winner of the 
1929 Harvard advertising medal, is 
probably the oldest and one of the 
most successful of American pub- 
lishers. Engaged in publishing for 
more than half a century, he will be 
eighty years old next June. In this 
period he has built up a personal for- 
tune estimated at more than $100,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Curtis was cited by the jury for 
the “strict adherence throughout his 
distinguished career as a publisher to 
the requirement, which he pioneered, 
of high standards of reliability in ad- 
vertising; because of the effort and en- 
couragement he has given to secure 
better typography and reproduction in 
magazines; and because of the ex- 
ample of wholesome journalism which 
he has furnished.” 

His publications, although small in 
number as compared with Hearst and 
Scripps-Howard, have been in varied 
fields. They have included general 
and farm magazines and newspapers. 
They include today the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Ladies’ Home Journal and 
the Country Gentleman, of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, and the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger and Evening 
rs and the New York Evening 
Post, of the Curtis-Martin News- 
papers. Of them all, the only one 
he established was the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

Mr. Curtis’s most successful publica- 
tion from a profit standpoint has been 
the Saturday Evening Post, which has 
been mainly responsible for the steady 
increase in business of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, the net income of 
which last year amounted to $2'1,- 
534,265. 

Mr. Curtis has always shown more in- 
terest in the advertising than in the 
editorial side of his publications. He 
was one of the first to enforce censor- 
ship of advertising copy and none of 
his magazines carry advertisements for 
patent medicines, cigarettes or finan- 
cial houses. 

Edward W. Bok, founder of the Har- 
vard Advertising Awards, for thirty 
years editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and Mr. Curtis’s son-in-law, 
wrote a biography of him one time 
under the title, “A Man from Maine.”’ 
In it Mr. Curtis told what he believed 
to be the “‘secret’”’ of a good advertise- 
ment. 

“You have to start with the fact that 
nobody is interested in your business 
or what you have to say about it,” he 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis 


pointed out. ‘You must first of all 
write in such a way as to awaken him 
to the fact that you are in the world 
and have something that he ought to 
buy. You have to take his position 
toward you, not your position toward 
him, and write to him, clearly, briefly 
and readably from his angle. You 
must say to yourself: ‘If I were in 
that man’s place, knowing nothing of 
what I have to sell him, he thinking 
when he does think that he doesn’t 
want it, would this advertisement 
awaken his interest and get his eye and 
mind turned toward me?’ If you can 
convince yourself of that point the 
advertisement is good; otherwise it 
represents money wasted. To catch 
his eye you must of course present the 
advertisement in an attractive dress.” 


“The Market Data Handbook of the 
United States,’ prepared under the 
direction of Paul W. Stewart of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, which won the Harvard 
research award, is probably the most 
comprehensive survey of American 
markets yet undertaken. Among other 
things, it includes newspaper and 
magazine circulations for every one of 
3,300 counties in the United States. 
Mr. Stewart, a graduate of the School 
of Business, University of Pittsburgh, 
has been engaged for a number of 
years in editorial and analytical work. 
He has been with the Department for 
four years. : 


Pro-phy-lac-tic and 
Listerine Combine; 
More Advertising 


The merger of the Lambert Company, 
maker of Listerine products, and the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company of 
Massachusetts was approved this week 
by stockholders of both companies, 
To carry out the consolidation all as- 
sets of the company have been trans- 
ferred to the new  Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush Company of Delaware, wholly 
owned by Lambert. 

The appropriation for Listerine, Lis- 
terine tooth paste and Listerine 
shaving cream provides for larger ex- 
penditures in the first half of 1930 
than for the same period last year, 
officials of the company told SALes 
MANAGEMENT. The company expects 
the year’s program to be considerably 
larger than that of 1929, in which 
$5,000,000 was spent. 

Advertising of Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth 
brushes will be handled separately. 
Two hundred and eighty newspapers 
in 250 cities of the United States and 
Canada will be used in the Listerine 
campaign. Additional color space is 
being taken in magazines. Under the 
signature of J. L. Johnston, president 
of the Lambert Company, a reprint 
from a page of the Lancet, a British 
medical journal, was mailed last week 
to 250,000 druggists, doctors and den- 
tists in the United States. The article 
gives the results of investigations by 
the Lancet on the germicidal action of 
Listerine. “The actual number of 
micro-organisms killed in fifteen sec- 
onds by the undiluted antiseptic,” it 
points out, ‘exceeds that claimed by 
the manufacturer. Over 600,000,000 


were found to be killed as against the 
200,000,000 mentioned by the maker.” 


Paul W. Stewart 
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| Have you tried the two new companion papers 

to Caslon Bond? Caston LepGer—a strong 
durable sheet that takes kindly to erasing, ideal 
for bank statements and a hundred other uses. 
Caston MimeocrarH Bonp—with a surface 
specially designed for good mimeograph work, 
and a body of bond strength and appearance. Both 
are watermarked. Write for new sample books. 
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-| _ @ASLON CHOND 


Embarks on a 
New Adventure 


.. + -and invites 
you to new profits 


The posters of William Caslon’s day were revived 
when Caslon Bond first invited gentlemen adven- 
turers to share the hidden gold of the popular-priced 
bond field. And many a thrifty business man took the 
trail to profit. Now Caslon Bond is sailing on a new 
and longer voyage, which promises new profit for 
those who have followed its banner. 


The clean uniform quality of watermarked Caslon 
Bond is well known to printers. Now, so that every 
business man who buys letterheads and forms may 
know it also, Caslon Bond is advertised in leading 
national magazines throughout the year. 


There’s an ace in the hole for printers—no need to 
deal in unknown quantities with watermarked quality 
available, which the man who buys a thousand letter- 
heads has learned of through the magazines he reads 
in his home. 


If you have not tested the sparkling merit of Caslon 
Bond at popular price, get test sheets of the white 
and twelve beautiful colors from your paper mer- 
chant, or write to the manufacturers. All weights and 
sizes and envelopes to match. 


CASLON BOND 


The popular-priced paper for the work-a-day world 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY ~- Manufacturers - 


MUNISING, MICHIGAN 
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International Stetson Survey 
Shows Trends in Hat Fashions 


The East likes snap-brim hats, the 
West curl-brim; grey is the most 
popular hat color all over the country, 
and slightly wider brims are preferred 
in England and on the Continent than 
in the United States, the style labora- 
tory of the John B. Stetson Company, 
Philadelphia, has found in an analysis 
of orders received from all sections of 
this country and Europe. 

“The percentage of snap-brim hats 
(those with raw edges or narrow bind- 
ings, whose brims can be turned 
down), which have been ordered for 
the spring,”’ the laboratory reports, “‘is 
greater than last fall in all sections of 
the country but the Pacific Coast. In 
England, the demand for snap-brims 
has decreased one-third, while, on the 
other hand, Continental Europe's or- 
ders for snap-brims have almost dou- 
bled.” 

Greys account for 4714 per cent of the 


total demand in the United States; 
tans, 3414; browns, 12; mixtures, 5. 
Greys are also most popular abroad. 
Forty-eight per cent of the hats or- 
dered this spring in the United States 
have brims of two and three-eighths 
inches. The average hat in the British 
Isles is one-quarter inch wider than the 
average in America. 

There has been an increased demand 
for stiff hats, particularly from the 
metropolitan sections, the survey 
shows. 

In its advertising this spring, Stetson 
is attempting to combat the hatless 
fad, and is also striving to bring about 
a higher per capita purchase. 

The “appearance” appeal comes first, 
however, M. H. Wright, publicity 
director, told SALES MANAGEMENT— 
the “approving glances of women’”’ be- 
ing the themes of the newspaper 
series. 


Knox Expands Men’s - 


Hat Advertising; 
Prices Higher 


An increase of 25 per cent, to be de- 
voted entirely to men’s hats, under the 
Knox and Dunlap labels, has been 
made by the Knox Hat Company, 
New York, in its advertising appro- 
priation for this year. Women’s hats 
will be advertised on the same scale. 
The appropriation will be in maga- 
zines and newspapers, about $90,000 
in New York City newspapers alone. 
The company plans soon to discontinue 
its $8.50 price level and to concentrate 
on the higher grade hats, to range up 
to $40. 

Knox is now testing, in the New York 


area, a lower priced line of women’s 
felt hats to sell for $10. ‘‘This sum- 
mer we expect women to purchase sev- 
eral different colored felt hats to 
match the outing costumes,’ R. C. 
Montgomery, vice-president, _ told 
SALES MANAGEMENT. ‘The interest 
in smart attire for golf links, motoring 
and country club wear, is more pro- 
nounced than in years,” he pointed 
out. Knox will also emphasize wom- 
en’s straw hats for the first time this 
year. 

By an agreement with hatters in New 
York, no men’s straw hats will be fea- 
tured either in windows or in adver- 
tising before the beginning of ‘Men's 
Hat Week,” which, weather permit- 
ting, will start May 7. 
Five-hundred dollar 


men’s Panama 
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hats, featured in last year’s displays— 
and of which, incidentally, eight or 
ten were sold—will again be shown 
this year. 

Louis C. Pedlar Corporation, New 
York, run the company’s advertising 


Sales Volumes Steady, 
Advertising Higher, 
A. N. A. Reports 


One hundred and sixty-four member 
companies of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers report that their 
present sales volumes compare favor- 
ably with those of a year ago, and 
that their advertising appropriations, 
on the whole, are 9.7 per cent greater, 
Bernard Lichtenberg, president of the 
association, has announced to the Na- 
tional Business Survey Conference. 
Aggregate advertising appropria- 
tions of these companies are about 
$113,000,000 — $10,000,000 more 
than for '1929, Mr. Lichtenberg said. 
Eighty-three of the companies te- 
ported increases ranging from 2 to 
200 per cent; eleven decreases from 
5 to 33 1/3 per cent, and seventy said 
their appropriations will remain the 
same as last year. 

Principal reasons for decreases in ap- 
propriations were overproduction, 
changes in sales organization, falling 
off in orders and mergers. New prod- 
ucts and merchandising programs and 
greater activity of competitors were the 
principal reasons for increases. 

Of the 164 companies, 32 per cent 
reported no change in sales volume; 
30 per cent reported decreases and 38, 
increases. 

Industries tending to show increases 
were: food products, office supplies 
and equipment, agricultural, beverages 
and confections, educational, electrical 
and household products. 

Those showing decreases are: indus- 
trial, building products, automotive, 
drugs and toilet goods, jewelry and 
silverware and those which may be 
classed as ‘‘luxuries.” 

Hotels, travel and wearing apparel are 
about holding their own. 


Brisacher Expands Abroad 


Emil Brisacher and Staff, San Francisco, 
have become affiliated with G. Street & 
Company, Ltd., advertising agency of Lon- 
don and Paris, under which the Street 
agency will supervise advertising for sev- 
eral of the Brisacher clients abroad. 


Shell Moves to New York 


The advertising department of Shell East- 
ern Petroleum Products, Inc., in charge of 
T. S. Marshall moved this week from 141 
Milk Street, Boston, to 122 East Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York City. 
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LAST YEAR 
BROOKLYN 
DEPARTMENT 
STORES USED MUCH MORE 
LESS NEWSPAPER IN THE NEWS 
SPA CE—957,000 lines Af 326,000 lines more! 


+ + + YET 
THEY USED 


O; COURSE, you’ve heard of Brooklyn, a city 
within the city of New York, noted for its homes, churches, 
and—up-and-coming department stores like Loeser, A bra- 
ham & Straus, Namm, Batterman and Martin’s. The trad- 
ing territory of these stores comprises two of New York’s 

LOSS largest boroughs, half of New York’s population. They 
grow and prosper by minding their own business exceed- 


(From figures furnished by the Adver- 


EAGLE... . 2254247 ting Record Co. on Brooklyn depart ingly well, in the face of considerable competition in Man- 
a * «ee hattan. But Fulton Street goes its y regardless of 
JOURNAL . . . 258,638 compared with 1928.) an. u ulton go own way fr $s ir ess oO 
M.WORLD. . . 82,719 Fifth Avenue + + And Brooklyn merchants of big caliber 
E. WORLD $5:742 . y ° 8 
AMERICAN. ysse8 GAIN show more discernment than many of their Manhattan 
TELEGRAM .. 5,771 brethren—because all of them use The News. Last year 
BK. TIMES . . . 295,865 y 


N.Y. TIMES...2 95,930 
STD. UNION 160,136 
HERALD-TRIB. 22,703 


they reduced their newspaper space by almost a million 
lines—and got more for their advertising dollars by buying 
... + 368  almosta third ofa million lines more inthe Brooklyn Section 
NEWS - 326.671 of The News. Thereason was cash-register, unassisted by any 
30864 Chamber of Commerce whoopee or local-boy-makes-good 

stuff on our part. The News reaches almost everybody in 

Brooklyn, and brings business + + Because its huge circu 

lation offers a majority coverage (seven in ten New York 

T ce f Ay a W 5 City families, one in five in rs aie ; because its small 
age visibility makes advertising more productive ; because 

NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER i cost on selling ont Vla news may be able to 
New Address: 220 East 42nd Street help solve your selling problems, in Brooklyn or in the 
whole New York market + Investigate! 


1,288,022 


Kohl Bldg., San Francisco -+- Tribune Tower, Chicago 


RoBERT HERMAN, with Albert Frank & 
Company for twelve years and more re- 
cently a partner in the Andrew Cone 
General Advertising Agency, has joined 
the Arthur Hirshon Company, Inc., New 
York, as vice-president. . . . W.-A. 
JopLin, formerly an account executive with 
Hamman-Lesan Company, is now manager 
of the San Francisco office of the Cali- 
fornia Advertising Agency. RAYMOND 
VAN NostTRAND, who has been San Fran- 
cisco manager, has become general manager 
for both Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
' LYNN H. GAMBLE has succeeded 
A. STONE WALDO, now in the New York 
office, as manager of the Pacific Coast 
headquarters at San Francisco of the na- 
tional advertising department of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper. GEORGE 
Horton of the New York office is now 
manager at Los Angeles. Se a 
Evans has left the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany to join Sprague & Warner Company, 
Chicago, wholesale grocers. FLor- 
ENCE GRIFFIN, advertising manager for the 
past four years of the Standard Envelope 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, has 
opened her own advertising and sales 
promotion office at 642 Hanna Building, 
there. She will continue to handle the 
advertising of Standard Envelope. ‘ 
Wittiam A. FRANCIS, manager of the 
Ford company’s Eastern branch at Kearny, 
New Jersey, has been appointed manager 
of branches of Graham-Paige Motors Cor- 
poration, Detroit. CHARLES J. SEYFFER 
succeeds him at Ford. OND. 
KOEHLER, formerly with the treasuret’s 
department of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, is now comptroller 
of Erwin, Wasey & Company, Ltd., Chi- 
cago. JAMES O’CoNNoR, Continental 
Illinois Bank & Trust Company, is now 
assistant comptroller. . . . SruaRT CAmpP- 
BELL, art director, and CHARLES H. 
VASOLL, business manager, have been 
elected vice-presidents and JosEPH VESSEY, 
manager of the media department, secretary 
of Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., New York 
agency. ALDRICH TAYLOR has resigned 
as vice-president to join the Irving Trust 
Company there. . . . R. C. CorNELL, for 
the past three years city editor of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, and with 
Hearst Organization for eighteen years, has 
been appointed director of circulation, suc- 
ceeding JOHN M. Scumip, resigned. 
: . Puitrp R. HuMgE, at one time with 
Procter & Collier and J. Walter Thompson 
agencies in Cincinnati, recently merchan- 
dising director of the Keelor & Stites Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, has been elected a 
vice-president and director of that agency. 
: Cart J. BaLuretr has joined, as 
vice-president, Hoyt, Martin & Massey, 
Inc., Durham, North Carolina, subsidiary 
of Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., New 
York. . . . Epwarp T. Kirsy and Harry 
V. ANDERSON have been appointed busi- 
mess manager and advertising manager, 
respectively, of Good Furniture and Deco- 
ration, New York City. 


Chicago offices of Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany, Ltd., advertising, were moved March 
1 to the new Carbide & Carbon Building, 
230 North Michigan Avenue. 
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Statler Hotels Raise 
1930 Sales Quotas; 
More Advertising 


With an increase of ‘100 per cent in 
sales quotas for 1930, the Statler 
Hotels Company, operating units in 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and St. Louis, has in- 
creased its advertising appropriation 
15 per cent for 1930, F. A. Mc- 
Kowne president reported to SALES 
MANAGEMENT this week. 

“We feel that the increase in appro- 
priation will help us overcome the 
depression that exists in the hotel busi- 
ness as in other lines of business,” 
Mr. McKowne said. 

“This year’s campaign, we believe, 
would not only have an effective ap- 
peal to the public, but should be help- 
ful in training our personnel in the 
perfection of service.’’ 

A year ago the company established 
a sales organization, headed by H. W. 
Klare, vice-president. This work is 
being aided by the policy of the com- 
pany to keep the hotels in the system 
completely modern. Among these de- 
velopments has been the introduction 
of colored mohair bedspreads, full- 
length window drapes, etc. 


Crane Company Promotes 
Time Payment Policy 


The recent establishment of the 
“Crane Budget Plan” is being pro- 
moted by the Crane Company, plumb- 
ing and heating materials, Chicago, in 
a ‘“‘greatly increased” advertising pro- 
gram, W. K. Glen, advertising man- 
ager, told SALES MANAGEMENT this 
week. 

Magazines, business papers and news- 
papers are being used in the program 
—the principal promotion being run 
in newspapers in the 190 cities in 
which Crane maintains branches and 
offices. This group includes plants 
and offices in seven foreign countries. 
Crane opened recently a new show- 
room in Paris. Expansion is being 
carried out rapidly, not only into other 
countries, Mr. Glen said, but in the 
opening of new outlets in the United 
States and the development of new 
products. ‘‘At the present time,” he 
explained, ‘“‘we manufacture more than 
30,000 different items.’’ 


New Kirkman Campaign 


Thirty-seven newspapers in major cities 
will be the backbone of a new advertising 
campaign by Kirkman & Son, Brooklyn 
soap manufacturers. Magazines and radio 
are also being used. Ewing Jones & 
Higgins, Inc., New York, is in charge. 
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EASTMAN KopakK ComMPANy, Rochester, 
New York, to the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, New York City, effective July 1. 


MoToR AND EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, “Care Will Save Your Car” cam. 
paign to Erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc., 
there. Magazines and business publications, 


EpWARD L. STERN & BROTHER, INC., New 
York City, distributors of Tavannes 
watches in United States and Canada, to 
William G. Seidenbaum, there. Magazines. 


MANNING, BOWMAN COMPANY, Meriden, 
Connecticut, electrical appliances and 
clocks, to the Blackman Company, New 
York City. 


NATIONAL RuG MILLs, Milwaukee, Vel- 
vetstep rug cushions, to Gale & Pietsch, 
Inc., Chicago. 


BozarT RuG CoMPANY, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, to Z. L. Potter Company, Syra- 
cuse. 


SAFETY CARPET UNDERLAY COMPANY, 
New York City, Anon-Slip, to Critchfield 
& Company, there. Newspapers, mag- 
azines, trade papers and direct mail. 


FREDERICKS ARMATURE CORPORATION, 
Chicago, automotive replacement  gen- 
erators, armatures and field coils, to Ar- 
thur R. Mogge, Inc., there. Business 
papers and direct mail. 


GLENS FALLS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Inc., Glens Falls, New York, portable 
bridge table and other domestic specialties, 
to the Dyer-Enzinger Company, Inc., New 
York City. 


TRANSUE & WILLIAMS STEEL FORGING 
CorPORATION, Alliance, Ohio, forgings 
and stampings, to O. S. Tyson & Company, 
Inc., New York City. Business papers 
and direct mail. 


GUERLAIN, INc., New York City, toilet 
preparations, to Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., of 
that city. 


H. J. Hemvz Company, Pittsburgh, Rice 
Flakes account to Calkins & Holden, Inc., 
New York City. 


HELBEIN STONE CompaNy, New York 
City, Helbros watches, to the Lawrence 
Fertig Company, there. 


GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION, Long 
Island City, to Homman, Tarcher & Shel- 
don, Inc., New York City. 


EMERSON RADIO & PHONOGRAPH COR- 
PORATION; INECTO, INC., hair prepata- 
tions; MARINELLO COMPANY, INC., CO0S- 
metics; GENERAL PERMANENT WAVE 
CorporATION, New York City, to Robin- 
son, Lightfoot & Company, Inc., there. 


Pierce, BUTLER & Pierce, New York City, 
boilers and radiators to H. E. Lesan Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., of that city. 
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W hat about this 


ee ee ee 
Millions of young men and women here 
who buy just about every known commodi- 
ty. In age they range from fifteen to twenty- 
two. They stand at the threshold of their 
buying life... a cool half century of buy- 
ing power ahead of them. 


Very much a part of their lives is this mag~ 


College Humor 


MANAGEMENT 


Student Market? 


azine eee College Humor. They regard it as 
distinctly their own. And so it is, for it is 
carefully built up out of their own colorful 
lives. What about this student market? 
Millions of young men and women here 
awaiting your message. Place your advertis- 
ing before them in College Humor and watch 


their warm enthusiasms multiply your sales. 


M AN AGEMENT 
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Are You Getting Cour Share 
of Spring Business? 


HE expected spring revival of business is 
rapidly gaining momentum. Larger sales 
are reported in many lines. How’s your busi- 
ness? If your sales volume is unsatisfactory, 
perhaps the answer lies partly in your methods 
of distribution. Many concerns have been able 
to step up sales substantially by maintaining spot 
stock in selected warehouses in key cities, thus 
assuring prompt deliveries. The following ware- 
houses are prepared to serve you economically 


and efficiently. 


ey yd re Security Warehouse Co. 
BIRMINGHAM ......... Goodman Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
a eee Quincy Market Cold Sige. & Whse. Co. 
| eee Crooks Terminal Warehouses 
CLEVELAND .......... -Cleveland Storage Co. 

READ Kxsircesasss ...Interstate Fireproof Stge. & Trfr. Co. 
ee rere . Kennicott-Pattcrson Whse. Corp. 
2 eer ers Great Lakes Terminal Whse. Co. 
rr Houston Central Warehouse Co. 
MANGAS CATT «ws csevss Crooks Terminal Warehouses 

LOS ANGELES ....<s000 Metropolitan Warehouse Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS ........ .Security Warehouse Co. 

NEW ORLEANS ........ Dietrich & Wiltz, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA ....... Bailey Warehouses 

SAN FRANCISCO ....... Overland Freight Transfer Co. 
Ss eee Great Lakes Terminal Whse. Co. 
ot errr Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


Our Chicago, New York or Kansas City offices give 
prompt attention to inquiries regarding distribu- 
tion methods. Write us, without obligation. 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
417-437 W. Harrison Transportation 1100-1108 Union 
Street Building Avenue 


Liberal Loans on Stable Commodities 


(Continued from 


PORTLAND (ORE.)** 
ca) 


January Newspaper 
Lineage in 55 Cities 


page 400) 


Oregonian ..... 7,634 66,237 — 8.603 
ieaeet eu taereariie 751,957 750,989 + 968 
CIOREAM ks ces 38,089 34,960 + 3.120 
INGWS: cay aeeekes 25,627 25,453 + 174 
Totals ........ 174,445 179,635 — 5.199 
** Measurement in inches. 
PROVIDENCE 
p12. Ct rege 1,149,865 1,150,268 — 403 
Sunday Tribune.. 31,420 38,231 — 6,81] 
*News-Tribune .. 461,756 376,732 + 85,024 
TESIDUNE 2 occc ns . 259,187 —259,187 
Totals ........2,394,998 2,575,407 —180,409 
+The Tribune was absorbed by the Providence 
News on December 11, 1929. 
RICHMOND 
* News-Leader 897,064 923,146 — 26.082 
Times-Dispatch 808,206 800,366 + 7.840 
a ee 1,705,270 1,723,512 — 18,24? 
ROCHESTER 
Journal 854,096 867,426 — 13,330 


*Times Union ..1,115,166 
Dem.&Chronicle .1,086,259 


1,151,278 — 36,112 
1,244,561 —158,302 


niencenecsieatomia 


Totals ........3,055,521 3,263,265 —207,744 
ST. LOUIS 
Post-Dispatch ...1,484,280 1,676,080 —191,800 
Globe-Democrat 874,800 1,077,300 —202,500 
vei | ee ere 550,200 592,500 — 42,300 
Pimes ....5005-. 995,900 299,700 + 33,600 
WROUIS: 65.5 s:0ens 3,242,580 3,645,580 —403,000 
ST. PAUL 
SDISHAtCH ...ic+0 751,296 773,248 — 21,952 
PIGROEE 0. ins neces 821,492 811,930 + 9,562 
PMOWS © cbiaatoearws 603,302 638,162 — 34,860 
Totals ........2,176,090 2,223,340 — 47,250 


SAN ANTONIO 


**Express-News .1,693,992 
NE ees 759,505 


1,748,613 — 54,621 
837,743 — 78,238 


OUANS:. siscosavs sc 2s Oral. 


2,586,356 —132,859 


**This combination includes Morn. Express, 
Sun. Express and Eve. News (Light—six day 


evening and Sunday). 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Chronicle 6.0666 887,418 983,304 — 95,886 
EX@MINe?  ..nc0.0s 1,302,145 1,377,615 — 75,470 
*Call-Bulletin .... 832,664 772,912 + 69,752 
PINEWS: a.6.606:6d 66s 777,196 606,928 +170,268 
MOURNS: ci snccarsraone 3,799,423 3,740,759 + 58,664 
SEATTLE 
PANES assed eracew 1,171,598 1,283,486 —111,888 
Post-Intellig ..... 771,075 897,179 —126,104 
WERE ocekce-cueied 516,695 557,388 — 40,693 
Totals ........2,459,368 2,738,053 —278,685 
SOUTH BEND 
(oe 799,910 806,931 — 7,021 
News-Times ..... 798,381 813,957 — 15,576 
WOUGIS. acceveiin ee 1,598,291 1,620,888 — 22,597 
SPOKANE 


(For Entire City. ) 1,907,763 


SPRINGFIELD 
Republican Daily 
News & Union.1,311,702 


1,991,832 — 84,069 
(MASS.) 


1,286,964 + 24,738 


720,286 — 39,578 
492,128 + 8,400 


TAMPA 
MMBUNE 4.5459 680,708 
WPNOS: 6.605 bar 500,528 
MOINS iasneeac 1,181,236 


1,212,414 — 31,178 


TOLEDO 


Blade (Daily) ...1,011,065 


1,182,866 —171,801 


News-Bee (D’ly) 642,841 720,506 — 77,665 
Times (Daily) .. 271,348 317,954 — 46,606 
Times (Sunday) 302,988 316,876 — 13,888 
PGMS -iiscrcesee 2,228,242 2,538,202 —309,960 
OPEKA : 
Daily Capital ... 575,302 640,584 — 65,282 
*State Journal 379,680 384,928 — 5,248 
MOGANS: 64e5 vases 954,982 1,025,512 — 70,530 
TULSA 
3 OC) 883,156 805,221 + 77,935 
WEGEIA. news nerens 822,194 888,087 — 65,893 
TOUS csphccoe 1,705,350 1,695,308 -+ 12,042 
WASHINGTON 
Brats i steer oat 1,791,809 2,059,750 —267,941 
BN heel Sages abun 613,127 685,602 — 72,475 
*Eve. Times .... 608,950 535,572 + 73,378 
CA ae re 449,466 405,920 + 43,516 
*Eve. News 203.786 195,940 + 7,84 


_ 


WOtAIS: i oueends 3,667,138 


3,882,784 —215 646 


3,000 


15 886 
‘5,470 


[1,888 
6,104 
10,693 


18,685 


7,021 
15,576 


1? §97 


34,069 


24,738 


39,578 
8,400 


eet 


31,178 


71,801 
77,665 
46,606 
13,888 


09,960 


65,282 
5,248 


70,530 


77,935 
65,893: 


12,042 


67,941 
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HE cost of one color page advertisement 


in The American Weekly is $16,000. 


While this is the highest page price received 
by any magazine, it is actually the biggest 
bargain on the publishing counter today. 


If that sounds like a paradox, let’s see what 
that $16,000 will buy. 


First of all, it will buy a color page more 
than twice as big as any other magazine page, 
giving the advertiser the opportunity to tell 
his whole story in a dramatic way. 


Next, it will buy the attention of nearly 
6,000,000 American families located in the 
richest buying areas of this country; more 
than one-fourth of all the English speaking 
families in the United States. 


Third, it will buy admission into the homes of 
these people at the lowest cost per home; actu- 
ally at a cost of less than 1-3 cent per family. 


The advertiser in The American Weekly not 
only enjoys these three great advantages, but 
he also has the advantage of advertising in the 
most interesting publication on earth. 


The one reason for the steadily growing 
circulation of The American Weekly, now 
twice that of its nearest competitor, is that 


T1té— 


The American Weekly is editorially more inter- 
esting than any other magazine. 


Imagine an advertising medium that is 
anticipated eagerly in nearly 6,000,000 homes 
every week. 


The great national influence of The Amer- 
ican Weekly starts with its concentration and 
domination in 536 of America’s 812 towns and 
cities of 10,000 population and over. 

In each of 185 cities it reaches one out of every 

two families. 


In 132 more cities it reaches 40% to 50% of 
the families. 


In an additional 102 cities it reaches 30% 
to 40%. 
In still another 117 cities it reaches 20% 
to 30%. 
But even that is not the whole story. 


Nearly 2,000,000 additional families in thou- 
sands of other communities buy The American 
Weekly regularly, making the unprecedented 
total of 6,000,000 families who read this, the 
greatest of all magazines. 


If you have merchandise which enjoys na- 
tional distribution and want to bring it prom- 
inently to the attention of the most buyers at 
the lowest cost per buyer, where can you spend 
your advertising dollar more effectively? 


THEAMERICAN 
Fe ZA /RERLY 


Main Office: 9 East goth Street, New York City 


Branch Offices: WricLey Bupc., Cuicaco.... § WinTHRop Square, Boston ... 753 Bonnie Brag, Los ANGELES . . . 222 Monapnock 


Buipe., San Francisco... 12-231 Generat Morors Bipa., Detroir... 1138 Hanna Bipc., CLEVELAND... 101 Marietta St., ATLANTA 
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% of a billion dollars 
in new wealth 


Now Over 


125,000 


Net Paid Circulation 
Daily or Sunday 


First Paper in Texas in National 


Advertising lineage 1929 


EST TEXAS, the ter- 
ritory served by the Star-Telegram and Record- 
Telegram, contains the world’s largest known oil 
reserves. It produces 90% of all Texas wheat, and 
all of its grain sorghums. Its cotton production has 
doubled in six years. And the extent of its livestock 
production is indicated by the fact that Fort Worth’s 
packing industry represents the largest industrial 
unit in the Southwest. These resources produce 
three-quarters of a billion dollars of new wealth 
annually . . 


Three-quarters of a billion dollars of new 
wealth annually, and West Texas’ spending 
power is $200 greater per person than the 
national average . . . a commercial Happy 
Hunting Ground where advertising shots 


bring down rich game! 


West Texas’ population is increasing at the 
rate of 100,000 new buyers each year. It is 
feeling the healthy development of the 
greatest influx of farm population since the 
historic trek to Western Canada in the 
nineties. And it is but 30% developed. 


It is a territory you need to cultivate. A ter- 
ritory in which you may direct 125,000 
advertising arrows each day, straight into 
its most responsive homes. 


In West Texas there is no paper more widely 
read than the Star-Telegram and Record- 
and its circulation has been 
built without the aid of premiums, contests 


Telegram ... 


or promotional schemes of any nature. No 
wonder the Star-Telegram and _ Record- 
Telegram leads the state in national adver- 
tising lineage! 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELE@RAM 
Fort Worth Record-Telegram 


AMON G. CARTER 


President and Publisher 


A. L. SHUMAN 
Vice-President and Adv. Director 


Charter Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations 


WILKES-BARRE 


Le 2 re 922,292 911,176 + 11,116 
tS ree 980,728 989,128 — 8.409 
PNOWE. doce Wesress 501,620 532,966 — 31,346 
Totals ........2,404,640 2,433,270 — 28,639 
WORCESTER 
Telegram ....... 822,202 903,354 — 81,152 
PGAZELC -6)5:s<0 ae0 676,603 754,778 — 78,175 
io) ¢ | ee 1,498,805 1,658,132 —159,327 


* No sunday edition. 


Correction 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Yearly Change Over 


1929 1928 
ORIAHOMAN: 566) sicesieaiee oe 988,756 +- 34,457 
PENORS Ail siayas oa ternal ectorttets 801,313 -+- 34,907 
1 See en ee eer ere 596,549 — 27,760 
WOCMS:. os c4ncnsos-oe bss. ces O0, 018 —> 4NEN4 

Omission 
DAYTON 
Yearly 

1929 1928 Change 
DIOWS co oece% 16,633,806 15,444,254 +-1,189,552 
*Herald ....11,162,410 9,711,870 +-1,450,540 
JOURNAL éccic%s 7,035,336 6,993,378 -+- 41,958 
Totals ....34,831,552 32,149,502 +-2,682,050 


Sales Management Weekly 


Index to Motor Activity 
(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1930 Year 1929 
m4... 1 Bad ocr © 
Jan. 11... 114 Jam. 12 ... 138 
Jan.18.... 118 Jan.19.... 142 


jen. 23 ... 127 Jom. 26... 0 
oe a 
Fo. 8 .... 128 Feb. 9 .... 
Feb. 15 ... 129 Feb. 16 ... 147 
Feb. 22 ... 128 Feb. 23 ... 153 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity is based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, ¢tc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. 


Titanine Doubles Program 


Titanine, a process of preparing fabrics to 
protect them against rain, dirt and heat, 
and used chiefly for aviation and marine 
purposes, will be advertised this yeat DY 
Titanine, Inc., Union, New Jersey, 1 4 
campaign about twice as large in appropfia- 
tion and number of media as that of last 
year. Publications in the aircraft am 
motor boat field are used exclusively. 
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Ln Rochester— 
53% Coverage 


At One Cost! 


THE ROCHESTER EVENING JOURNAL 
offers this splendid coverage of city of 
ROCHESTER to national advertisers. 


Local merchants expressed continued confidence in Eve- 
ning Journal during 1929 by an increase of 881,751 lines. 


HERE IS THE SCORE! 


1929 1928 GAIN LOSS 
EVENING JOURNAL... — 5,550,773 4,569,022 881,751 
NEOTHIRE PADEE cisicccccciseisscvese. 5,214,549 5,634,340 419,791 
Other Evening Papet ............ 9,091,770 8,257,149 834,621 


|. Journal shows largest gain local advertising. 
TWO SALIENT POINTS:{ 2. Journal strongly entrenched—2nd position local 
"advertising. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS should need no further proof of 
productiveness of ROCHESTER EVENING JOURNAL than 
this strong endorsement of local ROCHESTER MERCHANTS. 


ASK THE BOONE MAN 


National Representatives: -RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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1929 Records 


proving the super- 
pulling power of the 


Newark 
Evening News 


among ALL the nation’s 
week-day newspapers 


Nati al- 
Advewtising 


5,845,1 13 AGATE 


LINES 


AdverVtising 


2,496,960 sz? 


Advertising 


AGATE 
LINES 


4,555,571 
Newark Evening News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


How Du Pont Eliminates Price 


Bickering on Big Industrial Orders 


(Continued from page 379) 


little or no regard for their scientific 
application. 

“There is no doubt that this service 
is applicable to many other lines of 
business, and we know of several in 
which similar plans are used. But I 
am convinced that it is best to develop 
such a service with the larger buyers 
and more intelligent manufacturers. 
During our earlier years we were in- 
clined to go after every factory that 
looked like a prospect; but we soon 
found that many of the buyers ac- 
cepted our service and then used the 
report as a basis for shopping for 
prices. The reports cannot be used 
for this purpose without disappointing 
results, and we will not accept the re- 
sponsibility for a report when other 
than our own products are used. 


Hand-Picked Prospects 


“So we now hand-pick our pros- 
pects. Our salesmen first ‘sell’ the 
service as the best-known means of 
determining the actual needs of a fac- 
tory or other large consumer. We 
then follow up with the engineer’s 
survey, the analysis and report, and, by 
centering our effort where it is intel- 
ligently appreciated, we sell a very 
high percentage of our prospects. 

‘Many million dollars’ worth of 
property is now protected on the plan 
of our service. In every instance very 
much better results were procured at 
no extra cost for the service. And we 
do not know of a case where the own- 
ers of the property involved do not 
acknowledge that our system of serv- 
ice painting costs less eventually and 
is more satisfactory than the old blind 
method of buying paint on a cost-per- 
gallon basis.” 

Last year, as Mr. Sheeler also ex- 
plained, the prescription paint service 
department surveyed and reported on 
about 100 large plants in the Eastern 
States alone, and it operates in all of 
the industrial sections of the country. 
A typical plant of this group bought 
nothing from Du Pont before the sur- 
vey made early last year. The report 
indicated where savings could be ac- 
complished and better protection fur- 
nished, and the business from the plant 
now runs to a splendid volume, with 
indications of a consistent increase in 
the future. 


‘Many such experiences,” Mr. 


Sheeler said, ‘indicate the value of the 
service in the development of new 
business above the cut-price competi- 


tive deadline. Although we cannot ac- 
curately estimate the volume produced, 
because a large and undetermined por- 
tion of it is sold by distributors and 
dealers, we know that the service is a 
very well-paying proposition. For 
some time we have had more applica- 
tions for surveys than we have been 
able to schedule. 

‘There is no doubt that the success 
of the service is due to the fact that 
we have always hewn closely to the 
line of scientific investigation.  Pri- 
marily, although every report is used 
as a valuable selling tool, it is just 
exactly what we represent it to be— 
a means of supplying officials respon- 
sible for the maintenance of industrial 
property of all kinds with exact in- 
formation as to what paint or varnish 
product is best for their various pur- 
poses. The reports are used as a 
foundation on which our salesmen 
build their selling talks. They are de- 
signed as a basic factor in controlling 
large volumes of business in a busi- 
nesslike manner, and not as a means 
of merely securing orders for paint.” 


General Foods Combines 


Canadian Sales Units 


General Foods, Ltd., Canadian sales 
subsidiary of General Foods Corpora- 
tion, has taken over the sales direction 
of five of its Canadian companies— 
Canadian Postum Company, Ltd. 
Windsor; Jell-O Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Bridgeburg; Walter Baker & 
Company of Canada, Ltd., and Frank- 
lin Baker, Ltd., Montreal; and Doug- 
las-Pectin, Ltd., manufacturers of 
Certo. 

R. K. McIntosh is resident vice-presi- 
dent of General Foods, Ltd., at 
Toronto. 


Hollywood Studios Enter 
Business Talkie Field 


The Western Electric Company and 
the Metropolitan Sound Studios, 
Hollywood, have entered into af 
agreement under which Metropolitan 
will start production of business and 
industrial talking films. 

William S. Holman, general manager 
of Metropolitan Studios, estimates that 
the general development will add @ 
$1,000,000 production budget to the 
plant, which is now turning out about 
$5,000,000 worth of films yearly. 
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And so they standardized 


on Pontiacs 


Here is a story about economy... . 


The principal character is a large corporation whose 
name and address we will gladly tell anyone inter- 
ested in knowing. 


This corporation has a fleet of automobiles which its 
salesmen use. And, being watchful of costs, it keeps a 
complete and accurate account of every factor of 
transportation expense. Nothing is left out. Gas, oil, 
tires, garage storage, repairs, insurance, depreciation 
—everything is included. This is an individual record 
of each car. And the average cost per mile for the 
entire fleet is likewise definitely known. 


A report dated January, 1928, when the fleet of 38 cars 
included only eight Pontiacs, showed this average cost 
per mile to be considerably higher than that which the 
individual car records revealed for each of the Pontiacs. 
And so this corporation, after careful investigation, 
standardized on Pontiac Sixes. It now has 23 of 
them and the latest figures show the average operating 
cost for the Pontiac group to be 1-6/10 cents less per 


mile than the earlier fleet average. Multiplied by the 
total Pontiac mileage, it represents a saving for this 
concern of $6946.41. 


How far do your company’s cars travelina year? What 
would such a saving per mile mean to your sales 
expense? These are questions our Fleet Department is 
ready and eager to discuss with you. 


We also wish to tell you about the New Series Pontiac 
Big Six now on display at all Oakland-Pontiac show- 
rooms. Go and see this newest of all Pontiacs. It 
is a finer car than ever, offering many improve- 
ments of interest to executives responsible for busi- 
ness fleets. 


Write the Fleet Department at the factory. We want 
you to have our Fleet Owner’s Plan. And we wish to 
tell you all the reasons why it will pay your company 
to investigate the New Series Pontiac Big Six—a finer 
car with a famous name. 


Oakland Motor Car Company, Pontiac, Michigan 


NEW 


PON 


| SERIES 


Product of General Motors 


BIG 
S 


“a 


Illustrated above: The Coupe, Body by Fisher 


A FAMOUS NAME, 


S745 


A FINER CAR mmm AND UP, F. O. B. 


PONTIAC, MICH: 
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Take Pennsylvania for Instance 


Advertisers select media in 
Pennsylvania that appeals 
mostly to people living in 
cities and towns, because they 
know that 90.9% of the pop- 
ulation of that state is urban 
and that only 9.1% actually 
live on farms and the Pennsyl- 


vania farm market is decreas- 
ing every year! In comparison 


the farm market is small, but 


in the Southwest It’s Different 


The farm market in the 
Southwest is large, and is 
growing! It is composed 
of 4,883,723 farm people 
(42.7% of the population of 
the five Southwestern states) 
whose average income is one- 
fourth larger and whose fixed 
living expenses are one-fourth 
smaller than the average city 


person. Invest in the rising 


farm market of the South- 
west. 


To Reach This Rich Farm Market 
USE 


ESTES, 
L¢ Neb Bart ag US 


The Farm paper of the Southwest. 


Main Office and Publishing House, Dallas, Texas 
Eastern Office, New York, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
Western Office, Chicago, 122 S$. Michigan Blvd. 


The Southwest Farm Market Consists of 1,048,992 Farm 
Homes with an Annual Income in Excess of 


3 Billion Dollars 


| 


The Branch Factory in 
the Overseas Sales Plan 


(Continued from page 388) 
can manufacturer is attempting to ship 
all over the world from Germany, 
But one of his own agents told me in 
South America that for fine goods, 
many buyers specified “This order 
must come from New England.” 
They look on a Yankee product 
‘Made in Germany” as a mestizo—a 
hybrid. Eugenists claim that mestizos 
retain the worst features of both. 

So for this year our exports of 
builders’ hardware show an increase of 
some 20 per cent over the year before. 
Imports of builders’ hardware are not 
even listed separately. 

One large American tool manufac- 
turer also has a large plant, in Ger- 
many. But our exports of tools are 
fourteen times as great as our imports. 
So that’s that. 

The largest American sewing ma- 
chine company has an enormous plant 
in England and is headed by a Brit- 
isher, a knight if not a baronet. It 
ships from England to France. Yet 
another American manufacturer, ship- 
ping from here, has 5,000 dealers in 
France. And our total imports of 
sewing machines only equal 25 per 
cent of our exports to England alone. 
Our total exports exceed imports by 
20 to 1. 


South American Factories 


Branch factories in South America 
are purely local. A well-known Amer- 
ican toilet preparation opened a 
branch factory in Argentina to save 
duties. Goods made there are not 
shipped to any other country. Their 
distributor in Brazil was opposed to 
their manufacturing in his market as 
he felt the public would prefer to pay 
more for an imported article. 

Goods made in Canada enjoy a 
preferential duty in Australia and sev- 
eral other Empire markets. Yet how 
many American exporters with Cana- 
dian factories apparently ship from 
the United States factories instead? 
Certainly those with Canadian fac- 
tories enjoy no monopoly in Empire 
business. 

Last year for every American motor 
vehicle made in and exported from 
Canada, seven were made and shipped 
from the United States. As a mattef 
of fact, Canada buys 76 per cent as 
many American-made cars for her own 
use as she ships abroad. 

The question of branch factories 1s 
an individual one. Each company 
must settle it in the light of its own 
particular problem. For 95 per cent 
of the exporting manufacturers the 
question is entirely academic. 
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This CHART 


eliminates costl 'y odd- 
size overhead 


ie any kind of production a special job 
always comes high. When you specify a 
non-standard size for a mailing piece, you are 
asking your printer to do a special job... 
and it’s bound to cost you more money. 

Look what it involves—a special estimate 
. .. special paper . . . special envelopes. . . 
special handling in the printing plant . . . all 
extra expenses. 

Your printer is handicapped, too. He’d 
like to put all his time on creating some- 


thing individual and distinctive. 


™ 10 


Trimmed Sizes 


Printed Pieces 
CULT WITHOUT WASTE 
| paper sheet sizes tn stock 


26429 


He knows that it’s not the shape 


ieee laces but the printing that makes a 


mailing piece stand out. But he 
has no chance to prove it to you 


on an odd-size job. He has too 


many details to follow. 


To help him save your money 
—and give you his finest work 


—we have prepared the Warren 


Chart of Sizes for Mailing Pieces. 
| It carries diagrams of plenty of 


sizes for mailing pieces to 
§ Pp 


| meet all your needs. 


Ss. D. WARREN COMPANY, 


wate US PAT op, 


o Wa rer > 
pall ince gel >) 


foe 
Ping Paper you with a Chart, write direct 


89 Broad Street. 


You can keep this Chart right 
on your desk . . . use it in planning your 
booklets and folders. 

The sizes are standard. That means they 
cut without waste from standard sheets .. . 
and fit Warren’s Standard Booklet Envelopes 
. . . which are specially designed for use on 
mailing machines. 

Paper and envelopes are on hand at the 
warehouse when your printer wants them. 
There’s no special manufacturing . . . no 
special production. He can give you his 
best work. 

Ask him for one of these Charts. Look it 
over and see for yourself what a wide range 
of sizes and shapes it offers. Then keep it 


under the glass on your desk and 


use it to save yourself money. 


If your printer can’t supply 


to us. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; D. G. BAIRD, A. R. HAHN, R. C. HAY, FRANKLIN JOHN. 


STON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR, JAMES TRUE, 
Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor; ROYCE CODY, Art Editor, 


HAT’S IN A NAME? We have been hearing 
W: lot recently about unfounded health claims 

for cigarettes and unfair arrogation of exclusive 
sanitary merits possessed by a certain machine-made cigar. 
So there is more than ordinary interest in a Circuit Court 
of Appeals (Philadelphia) decision which sustains the 
American Snuff Company for ignoring a Federal Trade 
Commission cease-and-desist order against selling one of 
the company’s products under a label which suggests by 
its mame at least that snuff is a good dentifrice. The 
learned court finds support for its judgment in the fact 
that the record contains no complaint from a misled con- 
sumer. But the weight of its opinion is in a history of 
the snuff which many years ago was sold as “Dental 
Brand” snuff, ‘‘a dental panacea” possessing “‘a virtue that 
will preserve the teeth.” That claim and the basis for it, 
a special ingredient, were removed when proprietary medi- 
cines were taxed. Since then, though the brand name has 
survived with a picture of a tooth to enhance its signifi- 
cance, nothing has been said on the label except that the 
tobacco used is pure. The coum recalls that “dipping” 
snuff, rubbing it on the gums, is an old practice. Portia 
herself could not have rendered a judgment in which the 
quality of mercy was less strained. 


SS SS 


Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations has 

been studying a recent survey of its field, and some 
of the salient facts observed and inferences derived there- 
from will be presented in a discussion to be held late this 
week under the general title: “What does the future hold 
for the traveling salesman? Is his day done, or is a new 
day dawning?” The subject has been thrust upon atten- 
tion by the tendency in some quarters to assume that the 
individual salesman who goes far afield is yielding to the 
adverse influence of concentrated or group buying on the 
one hand and to hand-to-mouth buying on the other hand. 
These conditions have certainly not been in his favor dur- 
ing the last few years. Like most new developments, they 
operated for a while against an established order in busi- 
ness. There is good reason to believe, however, that, as in 
the case of many other “revolutions,” the readjustment, 
which has been going on in the last decade, is working 
to the ultimate advantage of the highly competent sales- 
man. . . . Hack selling—picking up orders—may be 
done in increasing measure through assembled means. The 
stocking of goods which determine character and most 


QK connat of OPPORTUNITIES: The National 
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vitally affect good will cannot be done in this way. This 
fact dealers are only beginning fully to realize. They 
sensed it when they saw how rapid style changes slowed 
up or quickened their turnover. Their first reaction was 
to give their buyers a freer hand. Not content with this, 
they set about examining for themselves the origins of 
shifts in consumer buying habits. They listened to sales- 
men who could tell them about the currents as well as the 
tides of popular demand. This change of attitude 
is giving to the intelligent, well informed, merchandise- 
minded salesman greater opportunities for substantial serv- 
ice than he ever had before. He may cost his employer 
more in actual outlay. But the profit from his work should 
be correspondingly higher. .He is worth more. For hima 
new day is dawning. 


ws ~s 


OLUME PLUNGERS PASSING: Among com- 
Y pensating advantages gained from the chastening 

experiences of recent months none is more valuable 
than one described in this utterance: ‘“The headlong pur- 
suit of volume regardless of the price of that volume is 
on the wane. There is every indication that that particular 
lesson has been well learned. The revised policy of many 
merchants is definitely set on normal sales, reasonable (not 
forced) sales gains and fortified profits. The year will in 
all likelihood see the ranks of these merchants augmented 
by others.” It comes from Edwin A. Godley, chairman of 
the controllers’ congress of the National Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, a man who occupies a position from which the 
trade movement can be seen clearly in detail as well as in 
whole. Retailers, he notes, realize that to protect business 
and keep it sound working capital must be guarded against 
frozen conditions in merchandise stocks and in fixed ex- 
penses. They have found out the difference between at- 
tainable volume without qualification and attainable vol- 
ume that does not cut loose from profits and reasonable 
return on investment. This does not mean that there is 
any thought of slowing up. On the contrary, it betokens 
advance that gathers impetus from regulating the flow of 
merchandise into stock by outflow of merchandise in sales. 

There may have been no root connection between 
security price expansion and sales expansion, detached 
from return in both cases. We know only that ballooning 
of sales led the way and that discounting hoped-for ledger 
results was reflected in the greedy eyes of stock speculators. 
Neither sales nor stock prices may soon soar as high again, 
but for that very reason they are likely to cover more 
ground toward the goal of reasonable income. 
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The 


“Or Else” Stuff 


Is All Very Well— 


CHICAGO 
EVENING 


N the midst of a “sellers’ market” it’s easy 
enough to flatly inform a dealer that he’ll 
have to sell thus-and-so “or else.” But 
when the shoe is on the other foot—what then? 


When a dealer insists he can sell only so much 
of your product in his territory, you can’t suc- 
cessfully take issue with him unless you know 
the territory as well or better than he. 


It is now possible for organizations selling 
through Chicago dealers to know every block 
in every section of Chicago more intimately 
and thoroughly than the average Chicago 
dealer knows any of those sections. And now 
as never before such knowledge is priceless. 


The Boone man will gladly tell you how that 
knowledge may be yours. 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 


National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


Circulation leadership can be held for 
long periods only through earned pref- 
erence. The Chicago Evening Amer- 
ican is in its ninth year of circulation 


leadership in Chicago’s evening field. 
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against the dealer had the right to take 
possession of them with or without 
the aid of writ of replevin. As to 
creditors, the situation is different, and 
contracts, valid as between parties, are 
frequently declared invalid as to cred- 
itors. . . . The rule . . . is that a 
sale of personal property, leaving the 
vendor in possession and without do- 
ing anything to indicate a change of 
ownership, is fraudulent as against 
creditors.” 


Conditional Sale Contract 


Generally speaking, a seller may 
maintain a legal action against a buyer 
for the value of goods sold on a con- 
ditional sale contract only under three 
different circumstances: first, where 
the title in the goods has passed to 
the buyer, and the buyer wrongfully 
neglects or refuses to pay for the 
goods according to the terms of the 
contract; second, where the purchase 
price is payable on a certain day, irre- 
spective of delivery, or of transfer of 
title, and the buyer had wrongfully 
refused or neglected to pay such price, 
even though the title in the goods 
has not passed; third, where the buyer 
refuses to receive the goods on the 
seller's offer to deliver, and the seller 
thereafter notifies the buyer that he 
holds the goods for the buyer, even 
though the title in the goods has not 
passed to the buyer, provided the 
goods cannot be resold for a reason- 
able price, and provided, further, that 
the seller has no cause of action for 
damages for a refusal to accept de- 
livery. (225 N. Y. S. 641.) 

Obviously, both the buyer and the 
seller are bound strictly to comply 
with the terms of a conditional con- 
tract of sale. If either party fails to 
do so, the other party is privileged to 
sue for breach of the contract and re- 
cover full damages. 

Recently it was held by a higher 
court that a valid absolute contract of 
sale may not be changed to a condi- 
tional contract of sale, simply because 
the agreement is worded by the con- 
tracting parties for the purpose of ac- 
complishing this object. 

For illustration, in Grapico Works 
vs. Liquid Co., 1113 So. 454, it was 
shown that a buyer and seller signed 
a contract which purports on its face 
to be a lease. By the terms of this 
agreement the buyer agreed to lease a 
machine from the seller for the term 
of twelve months and to pay a total 


Where Sales Contracts Differ from 
Other Kinds of Agreements 


(Continued from page 393) 


rental of $4,500, including a first pay- 
ment of $450 and the balance in equal 
instalments. 

It was also agreed that the buyer 
should pay the taxes on the machine 
while it was in his possession, and 
that, at the expiration of the twelve 
months’ period, he should return the 
machine to the seller in good condi- 
tion, or should have the option of 
purchasing it for $1.00, instead of 
returning it, provided he had complied 
with all of the provisions of the lease. 
It is interesting to observe that the 
Court held this contract to be an 
absolute sale, saying: 

“The contract, though couched in 
the phraseology of a lease, is, in fact, 
a sale. It contains the essentials of 
a sale.” 

It is well known that an option is 
a form of an agreement by the terms 
of which one of the parties has the 
privilege of doing or not doing a 
stipulated act. 

Moreover, an agreement, intended 
by the parties to be a contract of sale, 
may be interpreted by the Courts to 
be an option if the price is not 
definitely stated. 


Optional Agreement 


For illustration, in Sun Printing & 
Publishing Ass’n vs. Remington Paper 
& Power Co., ‘193 N. Y. S. 698, it was 
disclosed that a buyer and seller en- 
tered into a written contract which 
specified that the former agreed to 
purchase 16,000 tons of paper to be 
delivered at the rate of 1,000 tons 
a month for sixteen months. 

It was further stipulated that the 
price should be $4.00 a roll, including 
deliveries to January 1, and that “for 
the balance of the period of this agree- 
ment the price of the paper and 
length of terms for which such price 
shall apply shall be agreed upon by 
and between the parties hereto,” and 
that the “price in no event is to be 
higher than the contract price for 
newsprint charged by the Export 
Paper Company to the large con- 
sumers. 

The seller delivered the paper be- 
fore January 1, but oh | to ship 
the balance of the order or confer 
with the seller regarding the price. 

The buyer filed suit for damages 
equal to the difference between the 
price it paid for paper in the open 
market and the price charged by the 
Export Paper Company. 
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However, it is interesting to observe 
that ‘the Court held the seller not 
liable because this agreement is merely 
an option. 

The use of the term ‘‘on memoran. 
dum” indicates that the merchandise is 
received by the consignee on a con. 
signment basis. Therefore, a contract 
of this nature properly recorded is in 
many respects similar to a chattel 
mortgage. 

For instance, in 23 N. E. 864, it 
was held that a seller of goods “on 
memorandum’ may recover the mer. 
chandise from any person who obtains 
it from the broker or consignee with- 
out the seller's consent. Moreover, 
a broker may be subject to prosecution 
of common law larceny where it is 
shown that he took possession of the 
goods with intentions of wrongfully 
disposing of them. 

In the above case a broker named 
Smith obtained possession of a quan- 
tity of rubber on a memorandum con. 
tract, and, without knowledge of the 
seller, disposed of the shipment. 
This Court held that the purchaser 
who dealt with Smith had no title 
in the rubber. 


When Meaning Is Agreed Upon 


However, any agreement between 
the contracting parties regarding the 
intended meaning of the term “on 
memorandum’”’ is enforceable. 

For instance, in Sanette vs. Sanette 
(230 N. Y. S. 102), it was disclosed 
that a broker approached a manufac- 
turer of dishwashing machines and 
represented that he had a purchaser 
for twenty-five dozen dishwashers. An 
arrangement was made whereby the 
manufacturer delivered twenty-five 
dozen dishwashing machines to the 
broker ‘Yon memorandum,” with the 
distinct understanding and agreement 
that title to the machines was to te- 
main with the manufacturer, and that 
the machines, or the value thereof, 
were to be returned or paid for by 
the broker within twenty-four hours. 

The broker failed to pay for the 
dishwashers and the manufacturer 
filed suit to recover possession of the 
machines from the company to whom 
they had been delivered by the 
broker. 

The lower Court held the manufac- 
turer entitled to recover possession of 
the merchandise on the grounds that 
the transaction was not a sale. How- 
ever, the higher Court reversed this 
verdict, and said: 

“The phrase, ‘on memorandum,’ in 
connection with the consignment of 
sale of goods, is subject to much mis- 
understanding. It is assumed by many 
to have a definite meaning. The fact 
is that the memorandum itself must 
determine its significance.” 
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fully 
* the j cae Two significant books that tell the facts about 
noe | 4 the market and manufacturing advantages in 
raser | oe ae the Central West and Southwest are available 
title | gait oes! to industrial executives: The Book of Kansas 
a City Opportunities and The Book of Kansas 
City Facts. 


med 


These books are important to expanding 
industries particularly at this time. The Kansas 
City territory of more than 21 million people 
is soundly prosperous, with agriculture and 
industry working and earning and buying. No- 
where in the nation is prosperity more firmly 
intrenched. 


Hundreds of millions of dollars are being 
expended in expansions of existing industries 
and in equipment for new industries, expendi- 


KANSAS CITY E tures based on a thorough knowledge of and 


; sound faith in the immediate future of this 
FA crs i vast market. 


Kansas City needs certain new industries to 
round out its industrial activity. It may be that 
your products are used here in large volume, 
yet of necessity bought from distant markets. 
The facts are available as to economy of manu- 
facture in Kansas City . . . let these two books 
and any special study that may be necessary 
give you the true picture, without obligation. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


KANSAS C ITY sisiaddbenateniiy 


MISSOURI st ad and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as as- 
Ate , 


surance of my interest, without obligation, of 
course. 


Economical transportation is LYE 

important. You can reach 15 A Ses — 
million people at lower freight ha 

cost from Kansas City than Virk Address 
from any other metropolis. ‘ 
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Boost Your 
Southern Coverage 


Reach more than a million 
people in the deep South, 
thru the Southern Metho- 
dist Publications. All good 
substantial white people— 
the very cream of the 
Southern market. Turn to 
Standard Rate and Data or 
let us send you facts and fig- 
ures about how to tap this 
great responsive market. 


LAMAR & WHITMORE 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


SOUTHERN 


METHODIST 
PUBLICATIONS 


1,929,000 


CIRCULATION 


IN 
NEXT WEEK’S 
ISSUE 


A display that is doubly effective 
because of its perfect color 


reproduction 


te 


gti nine every ammunition 
manufacturer uses hunting pictures 
to advertise his product. No other ap- 
peal is quite so effective. 

So, with no novelty of text or pic- 
tures, extra burden is put on the repro- 
duction. In our insert, featuring the 
window and store display of the Western 
Cartridge Co. notice how the resources 
of Color Printing Headquarters have 
measured up to this responsibility. 

Our representative can guarantee 
equal perfection in your color adver- 
tising. Let him show you examples of 
our recent work. If necessary he can be 
in your office tomorrow morning. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH Co. 
Cincinnati 


Baltimore Brooklyn 


Service offices in 16 cities 


What Happened When We Began 
to Feature Standard Models 


(Continued from page 385) 


what he wanted a boat for, and had 
a fair idea of the pleasure and satis- 
faction to be derived from it. This 
assumption was justified with the 
prospects who came to us at Bayonne. 
But by contrast it required real sales- 
manship to convince those who 
dropped in at Port Elco, lately merely 
casual passers-by, of the desirability of 
owning a motor yacht. Our salesman 
had to sell what a motor yacht could 
do, rather than merely what it was, 
and specifically what it might do for 
the particular prospective purchaser in 
question. Our salesmen had to stand 
off and get the perspective, in fact, 
representative perspectives, of pros- 
pects who might never have been on 
a yacht. 


Some of the Happy Results 


Sales began to mount almost at 
once. Customers walked into this 
showroom and bought $10,000 and 
$20,000 standard-built motor yachts, 
which in service we could be sure 
would prove to be even better adver- 
tising for Elco than the average 
custom-built boat costing twice as 
much or more. Sales were completed 
in a fraction of the time required for 
the innumerable consultations that 
were necessary with purchasers of 
custom-built boats. And, best of all, 
we could definitely figure a fair profit 
on every one sold. In the custom-built 
business profits were just as uncertain 
as sales. We had to count on more 
than three times as wide a margin, 
and even then in the end they often 
shrank to almost nothing or were 
transformed to a loss. With a nar- 
rower margin but a product of stand- 
ard design, our net profit averages in 
the long run more than twice as great. 

Through our advertising and satis- 
fied users of Elcos we soon began to 
learn of live prospects in larger and 
larger numbers outside of yachting 
and boating circles and in other cities 
as well as in New York. We did not 
wait for these to come to us, but, 
wherever feasible, our salesmen went 
to them. So encouraging was the 
Port Elco experiment that two years 
ago we were able to open an office 
in Boston. Now we also have our 
own representatives in Philadelphia, 
Miami and Los Angeles. One of the 
instruments that was put into use 
at about the time the Boston office 
was onened was the instalment plan 
of selling. The plan has proven to 


be admirably suited to a product such 
as Elco cruisers and motor yachts of 
standard design. For, as compared 
to many other articles sold on instal- 
ment, the rate of depreciation is low 
and boats have a relatively high te- 
sale value. It is not at all unusual 
for a $10,000 model ‘38’ to sell at 
around $8,000, after it has been in 
use for a year or more. 

In the beginning our mailing lise 
mainly comprised yacht club members 
and similar groups whom we knew to 
be already interested in boating. Now 
we began to extend our mailings to 
lists gleaned from social registers or 
selected residential districts. And we 
also instructed our salesmen to build 
up lists continually through contacts 
with satisfied customers and wherever 
feasible to secure from one prospect 
the names of other prospects. To 
better coordinate the work of selling, 
we have recently appointed a sales 
manager. Previously the general su- 
pervision of sales was attended to by 
an official who had other responsibil- 
ities as well. 

In the past four years sales have 
increased more than 100 per cent and 
last year 30 per cent. We have con- 
sistently advertised in the yachting and 
boating publications. As this is being 
written we are embarking upon a 
newspaper campaign in the New York 
City area. The endeavor will be to 
make as many people as_ possible 
motor-yacht-conscious. 


Inaugurate Advertising 
on Cooperative Brand 


George W. Simmons Corporation, 
wholesale grocers of St. Louis, 
launched today an advertising cam- 
paign in posters and newspapers of 
forty-four cities, on the Plee-Zing 
brand of grocery products, on behalf 
of 22,000 independent retail grocers 
who are members of the Plee-Zing 
group. 

As announced in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, February 15, 100 manufac- 
turers and 110 wholesalers are c0- 
operating in the promotion of this 
brand, which will have the benefits 
of mass production, mass buying and 
a special merchandising service for the 
articipating grocers. 

The pe ae Pi is prepared by Charles 
C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc. 
New York. 
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“This is an actual photograph.” Those 
fie words under an illustration inspire 
more confidence than five volumes of 
adjectives. Use this phrase in all your 
advertising—it pays! 


illustrated below. 


Tue record of the camera carries conviction. And no matter 
how far away the actual property or product may be—photo- 
graphs will span the distance and speed the sale. Memory may 
falter—words only confuse, but photographs always inspire 
faith. Whether your specialty is homes or hams or hardware, 


touse jie 
| Photographs i 

in your | 
Business | 


your local commercial photographer can add the power of 
pictorial persuasion to your personal and printed selling. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
tell the Coruth, 


Address Photographers’ Association of 
America, 2258 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio—for your copy of the free booklet 
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5 KEY 
Markets In 
Texas 
Dallas San Antonio 
Fort Worth Houston 
Beaumont 


A Department of Com- 
merce survey of Beaumont 
Trade Territory conclu- 
sively proves it to be the 
Fifth Market in Texas and 
the Third Market for 


Louisiana. 


No campaign will be com- 
plete without the 


BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 
AND 


Tue BEAUMONT JOURNAL 


Home delivered throughout Southeast 
Texas and Southwest Louisiana 


“Ask BECKWITH, He Knows” 


QpMAnA, 20th in 

bank clearings 
for week ending 
February 8, altho 
33rd in population 
—~has one-paper 


coverage thru 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


Nebraska’s HOME Newspaper 


January Total Paid Average 
128,545 daily 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE 
National Representatives 


New York CHICAGO 


Los ANGELES DETROIT 


124,730 Sunday 


SAN FRANCISCO 


What’s What about Every Customer 


(Continued from page 386) 


customers, on both of which similar 
information is listed. 

Printed across the top of the card 
are the names of the months, ‘“‘last 
purchase,” and a symbol which is to 
be tabbed to indicate whether the cus- 
tomer subscribes for an annual service 
which the corporation sells. 

On the next line are spaces for firm 
name, address, the parent company, if 
any, and its credit rating. These are 
two lines that are visible when the 
card is in the file. 

Beneath these, under the headings 
of ‘Milk’ and “Ice Cream,’ are 
spaces for entering information on the 
customer or prospect. That which is 
listed for ice cream manufacturers 
will indicate the comprehensiveness: 
proper individuals to see and their 
titles, number of retail dealers, 
whether these are active all year or 
just during the summer, whether the 
firm sells packages, moulds and spe- 
cialties, territory covered, branches if 
any, sales manager’s name, number of 
salesmen, types of advertising used, 
and what the manufacturer is doing 
to train dispensers. 


Salesmen Supply Data 


This information is furnished by 
the salesmen, who fill out a form the 
ruling of which corresponds to that 
on the portion of the master card de- 
scribed. At the time the system was 
being installed salesmen were required 
to send in one such form, completely 
filled in, for every customer and pros- 
pect in their territory; now they need 
send in such a form only when the 
information concerning a given firm 
requires revising. 

The remainder of the card is ruled 
to provide spaces for keeping a com- 
plete, itemized record of salesmen’s 
calls and the kind and amount of 
orders secured on each call. 

To provide this information 
promptly, salesmen are required to 
send in daily a separate ‘‘call report’ 
for each business contact, regardless 
of a sale. This form merely provides 
spaces for listing essential informa- 
tion, such as date, town, state, name 
of company, name of individual called 
on, what was sold, and remarks. 

These reports all go to a clerk in 
the office, who keeps the records up 
to date by giving only a fraction of 
her time to them. 

Three tabs, or “flags,” are the only 
other properties required. A red tab 
clipped on the upper edge of the card 
indicates the month of the salesman’s 
last call on that firm; a white one in- 


dicates the date of the last sale to this 
firm, and a yellow one shows whether 
that firm subscribes for an annual sery- 
ice which the corporation sells. 
Cards are filed by states, then al- 
phabetically by towns, then aipha- 
betically by customers and prospects. 
As such customers and _ prospects 
are comparatively few in most ties, 
each salesman covers a large territory, 
the average number of towns per sales- 
man approximating ninety. The or- 
ganization operates throughout the 
United States and much of Canada. 
Salesmen are expected to call on all 
customers and prospects an average 
of about every sixty to ninety days. 
The approximately 8,500 cards in 
this system provide a complete history 
of salesmen’s performance and a com- 
plete buying record of all customers 
since the time when the plan was 
introduced. It also serves as a mailing 
list that is always up to date and pro- 
vides valuable information concerning 
buying habits, affiliations, purchasing 
capacity and sales and advertising 
methods of each firm listed. There 
are said to be between 12,000 and 
13,000 milk and ice cream plants in 
the country, but many of these are 
small concerns that are not Mathews 
prospects and to card them would 
needlessly complicate the system. 
Mr. Sherman opened several of the 
filing drawers and pointed out some 
features of the system. 


What the Red Flags Tell 


“Just glance at the red flags,” he 
suggested. ‘In this drawer you see 
that they are in orderly array, indi- 
cating that the salesman is moving 
right along through his territory and 
calling on every customer and pros- 
pect. Now look at this territory and 
observe how the red flags stagger 
around. This salesman evidently 1s 
following a kind of beaten path and 
neglecting all customers and prospects 
outside that path. Notice, too, that 
the red flags are close up to date in 
this large city and nearby territory, 
indicating that the salesman has been 
spending a great deal of time—prob- 
ably too much time—at or close to 
home. One of our hardest jobs 's 
to get salesmen out of the large cities 
in which they live. 

“Now look at the white flags and 
you see instantly whether the salesman 
is just making calls or selling goods. 
The red flag marks the month in 
which he called last, the white one 
marks the month when this customer 
bought last. 
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“The yellow flag indicates whether 
the customer takes an annual service 
which we sell and which is such an 
important feature of our business that 
we want to know just what customers 
subscribe for it and what ones don’t. 

“You see that just a hasty glance at 
one of these files reveals a great deal 
of highly important information con- 
cerning both the salesmen and the cus- 
tomers. If we wish to study it a bit, 
we can learn a great deal more, as you 
have seen. 

“We formerly had a folder system 
in which we used only one folder for 
each town and merely listed all cus- 
tomers and prospects in that town, 
without any information concerning 
them. That was of little use and it 
wasn’t kept up on that account. In 
conjunction with the folder system we 
used a map on which we tried to fol- 
low salesmen around by means of col- 
ored pins. That wasn’t satisfactory, 
either, and it wasn’t kept up to date. 

“I devised this plan myself and it 
provides about everything I need in 
the way of information; in fact, I con- 
sider its value incalculable. 


The Slipping Salesmen 


“One of our salesmen in an Eastern 
territory began slipping some time ago 
and I soon observed that he was neg- 
lecting his small customers. He was 
following a beaten path right through 
his territory and neglecting everyone 
outside that path. Six weeks ago I 
took the matter up with him. I didn’t 
have to generalize about anything; | 
knew exactly what he had been doing 
and I could tell him just how long it 
had been since he had called on cer- 
tain customers and prospects. | 
showed him what he was missing as a 
result and he promised to work his 
territory more thoroughly. He started 
doing so, he got some nice business, 
and his enthusiasm mounted. This 
month is the best we have ever had 
in that territory. 

“Another of our salesmen has a very 
large territory in the Middle West and 
lives in a large city near one edge of 
it. His volume was holding up nicely, 
but I saw that he was neglecting some 
of his farthest territory and spending 
too much time around home. I took 
that up with him, pointing out the 
Opportunity to increase his already nice 
Volume, and he is going after this 
tusiness which he had neglected. 

“Occasionally a salesman seems un- 
certain of just where to go or what 
to do. We don’t undertake to route 
Our men strictly, because they know 
better than we just what they have 
pending here and there, but when one 
is at all uncertain we readily tell him 
where to go and what to do when he 
gets there, because we know what 
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tor in economic and social stability. 


Percentages of 10 Cities This same home ownership also 


SOMME 2.2.5... 38% indicates a sound distribution of 
Cleveland ...... 35% wealth and, for that reason, a fine 
Washington, D. C. 30% market for a “‘try-out” campaign or 
re 29% a drive for increased business. 
Pittsburgh ...... 28% 

Chicago ........ 27% 


Providence 
Hartford 
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The Post-Standard also 
reaches over 35,000 homes 
in Onondaga County, in- 
cluding Syracuse! 


OST- STANDARD 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 


Representatives 
New York Philadelphia 
Detroit Boston 
Chicago San Francisco 


DAILY 61,222 NET PAID SUNDAY 69,879 NET PAID 


Central New York’s Oldest Newspaper 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 
THE LEGAL ASPECTS 


By BENJAMIN S. KIRSH 


formerly Special Assistant to the United States Attorney in New York in the 
prosecution of Sherman Anti-Trust Act cases. Member of the New York Bar. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 
ciations. 
VII. Uniform Basing Point Systems of Trade 
Associations. 
VIII. Collective Purchasing Functions of Trade 
Associations. 
IX. Standardization by Trade Associations. 
V. Patent Interchange. X. Trade Relations. 
VI. Foreign Trade Functions of Trade Asso- XI. Restricting Channels of Distribution. 
“‘On the whole, the book is one of unusual usefulness, and will be of great value, not 
only to counsel for trade associations, but also to laymen concerned with their activities.”’ 
—Hon. GEorGE W. WICKERSHAM, in Columbia Law Review, April, 1929. 
Price postpaid, $5.00. Remittance should accompany order. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


I. Trade Association Law. 
II. Trade Association Statistics. 
III. Uniform Cost Accounting Methods of 
Trade Associations. 
IV. Credit Bureau Functions of Trade As- 
sociations. 
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parts of his territory haven’t been 
worked recently. 

“Or suppose we have to replace a 
salesman in a territory. Formerly it 
was quite a job to familiarize a new 
man with a territory, but with all this 
information conveniently arranged and 
tabulated, we can give one a good 
knowledge of his customers and pros- 
pects, their buying habits, etc., very 
readily. 

“Sometimes we notice that a certain 
customer has stopped buying. Investi- 
gation may reveal that a merger is 
pending, as mergers usually are these 
days, and that can’t be helped, but it 
is a satisfaction to know that we no- 
ticed it promptly. Not only so, but 
we may find that the customer is dis- 
gruntled over some little matter that 
can be corrected. If we didn’t have 
some such system, he might quit us a 
long time before we would know it. 

“This system also enables me to use 
facts instead of generalities in our 
sales bulletins. I don’t have to guess 
at anything. 

“It also serves as a mailing list and 
it has been helpful to us in securing 
a considerable volume of business by 
mail and telegraph. We have secured 
so much business in this way of late, 
by the way, that we recently adopted 
the practice of keeping a part of the 
commission to help defray the ex- 
penses entailed. The salesmen still get 
a lion’s share, but they used to get it 
all.” 

This system was introduced Septem- 
ber 15, 1929. Whether or not the 
system has been responsible, it is an 
interesting fact that sales of Mathews 
Industries have been showing substan- 
tial gains since that time, in the face 
of rather unfavorable conditions. 


Ruxton to Appear Soon 
in $2,000 Price Class 


The Moon Motor Car Company which 
recently acquired the Ruxton front 
drive car, will introduce the car next 
summer in the $2,000 class, A. M. 
Andrews, president of New Era Mo- 
tors, Inc., a subsidiary, announced this 
week. Heretofore the Ruxton has ap- 
peared only as an eight, selling at 
about $4,500. 

The new models will be both a light 
eight and a six, and will be distributed 
by the 375 Moon dealers. 

Moon will continue to market its pres- 
ent Winsor line. 


Chicago Pneumatic in Tulsa 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New 
York, has opened a branch office at 327 
Philcade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
George J. Lynch has been appointed dis- 
trict manager in charge of the office and 
the territory it serves. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU. ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
Established twenty 
ears. Send only name and address for details. 
R. WwW. Fe de Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 


ment is invited. 
and reputation, through which 
indicated. 


and present position protected. 


Buffalo, 


EXECUTIVES — CAPABLE OF 


through our service. 


Inc., 1204 Colonial Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EARNING 
from $5,000 to $50,000 per year can make profit- 
able contacts in all parts of the United States 
Confidential and reliable. 
Write for particulars, Associated Executive Service, 


POSITIONS WANTED 


AM LOOKING FOR A RESIDENT MANAGER. 
ship for a business which wants a young man With 
generai sales and administrative experience. Stabjl. 
ity and permanence of primary importance, Ad. 
dress Box 228, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE FOR CLEVELAND 
or Chicago territory. Mechanical Engineer, Age 
32. Experienced in handling industrial equipment. 
Address Box 230, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex. 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED—SALES PROMOTION MEN TQ 
introduce the Alexander line of gliders and _ air. 
planes. Several profitable plans are open to Hiers 
and non-fliers who can sell. In some cases dem. 
onstrators and drawing accounts will be furnished, 
An opportunity is offered to break into the most 
profitable branch of aeronautics and to prepare 
0 mpuod to make $10,000 or more per year with 
ittle or no initial capital. Send your qualifica. 
tions to Alexander Aircraft Co., Room 16, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


JUNIOR EXECUTIVE FOR SALES AND AD- 
Acquainted with general office 
procedure and experienced in sales including pro- 
Address Box 227, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


ministration work. 


motion and field work. 


SALES EXECUTIVE, 
ence in sales, 
factory production. 
Desires connection with reliable company. 


nue, New York, N. Y. 


EXTENSIVE EXPERI- 
advertising, sales promotion and 
Age, 32; Mechanical Engineer. 
Address 
Box 229, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave- 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new 
specialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. 
We submitted a sales program capable of national 
expansion, Within four years his sales were na. 
tion-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam: 
paigns. Submit Sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
Ww? C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
iN. . 
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Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as 
our supply is frequently ex- 
hausted.a week after date of issue. 
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